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REMARKABLE REMARKS 


Sam Mesarru1m—Can editors blush? 

PREMIER Kurt EISNER—We confess our 
guilt. 

Marion DreEw—Never wear rubbers in- 
doors. 

JuvGE ELBert H. GAry—I welcome new 
ideas. 

MARSHAL VON HINDENRURG—I am ready 
to retire. 

Dovctas MartLocK—TIf figures don’t lie, 
why corsetieres. 

THe Ex-CrowNn Prince—Father and I 
are down and out. 

CHARLIE CHAPLIN—One or two custard 
pies are funny perhaps. 

THEODORE ROOSEVELT— Mr. Wilson prac- 
tises only secret diplomacy. 

Ty Cons—I want to quit baseball while 
I am still at the hight of my form. 

Srr Dovetas Hate—Do not let us get 
swelled heads over our victory. 

GILLETT BurGEss—They were like boiled 
onions with cream sauce—his eyes. 

Ex-KaiseER WILLIAM—Let all the ene- 
mies of the German nation perish. 

PREMIER LLOYD GEORGE-—Parliamentary 
opposition is organized faultfinding. 

FRANK A. VANDERLIP—We are going to 
make a thundering try at foreign trade. 

Woovrow WILson—lI think one would 
go crazy if he did not believe in Providence. 

S. Witsur CorMAN—Most of us say 
we dislike flattery—all of us fib in saying 
it. 

LUKE McLUKE—How a woman loves to 
wash a baby and how she hates to wash 
the clothes. 

JOHN MASEFIELD—The only things which 
matter in war are courage and the love of 
your comrades. 

SECRETARY DANIELS—I look to see the 
Peace Conference put an end to competi- 
tive big navy building. 

GRAND DucHESS ANASTASIE OF MECK- 
LENBURG-SCHWERIN—Germany should ad- 
mit that she is wrong. 

Epna K. WooLtry—No club or society 
woman has the right to tell the working 
woman what she shall or shall not wear. 

J. OcpEN ARMOUR—There is a premium 
in the business world on the man who does 
things well—with completeness and finality. 

CuartEs M. Schwas—lIn the years gone 
by, I seriously doubt if labor has received 
its fair share of the prosperity of this 
great country. 

PREMIER VENIZELOS—My success has 
been due to the fact that I have consist- 
ently told the truth both to those above me 
and those below. 

MARSHAL JOFFRE—In a brotherly em- 
brace France and America have given one 
anotlier their faith, a pledge for the pres- 
ent and the future. 

Dr. Harry EMERSON FospicK—I am a 
pretty good friend of the President, and 
I’ll venture to say he does not know what 
the phrase (freedom of the seas) means. 

Marra BOLCHKAREVA, COMMANDER OF 
THE BATTALION OF DEATH—I rushed at 
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the German before he had time to move 
and ran him in the stomach with a bayonet. 

S. Wiripur CorMAN—An idea is a spark 
struck from the steel of one mind by the 
flint of another. Every legitimate idea may 
publicly acknowledge at least two parents. 
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THE NEW PLAYS 


Barrie mingles sense and humor in a de- 
lightfully sentimental fashion in Dear 
Brutus, a play that gives all its character: 
a second chance. William Gillette and 
Helen Hayes, as father and daughter, play 
the best scene of all. (Empire Theater.) 


The Betrothal, by Maurice Maeterlinck. 
Fitting sequel of “The Blue Bird.’’ Most 
human and’ beautiful play of the season. 
See article by Montrose J. Moses in The 
Independent of November 16. (Shubert 
Theater. ) 


Fairly well written, very well acted, and 
thoroly English, Betty at Bay carries one 
out of the everyday world into one in 
which everything turns out perfectly, from 
the discovery of fortunes to the return of 


the hero reported lost in battle. (Thirty- 
ninth Street Theater.) 
La Jalousie du Barbouillé, by Moliére, 


and Les Romantesques, by the late Edmond 
Rostand, the first plays of these authors, 
and almost unknown even to readers, were 
given on the same evenings last week by 
the Theatre du Vieux Colombier. 


Back to Earth on a two weeks’ furlough, 


‘an angel falls in love—and William Le 


Baron writes up the situation in a pun- 
bestrewn farce. Wallace Eddinger acts the 
part of angelic unsophistication to per- 
fection. (Henry Miller’s Playhouse.) 








P E B B L €E S§ 


Returned Soldier—Bill, when I told her 
I killed a German with one hand she 
grabbed it and kissed it all over. 

His Friend—Why didn’t y’ tell her you 
bit the blighter to death?—Sydney Bulle- 
tin, 


“It looks as if Jones is better satisfied 
with his wife.” 

“Yes, he is. You see, he went back home 
on a visit and saw the girl he has been 
7, of for the past twenty years.’ 

ye. 


“Say, that lot you sold me is three feet 
under the water.” 
“Ts it?” 

“Yes, it is, and you know it is.” 

“Well, it’s a good thing you told me. I 
can let you have a bargain in a canoe,’ 
Kansas City Journal. 


Tommy (just off train, with considerable 
how much is it for me 
to Latchford? 
Cabby—Two shillings, sir. 
Tommy—How much for my luggage? 
Cabby—F ree, sir. 
Tommy—Take the luggage, I'll walk.— 
Boston Transcript. 


This has been given to the London cor- 
respondent of the Manchester Guardian as 
the truth of what M. Clemenceau said when 
the draft of President Wilson’s original 
note with the fourteen points was handed 
to him. 

He said: “Quatorze points! Mais cela 
cest un peu fort—le bon Dieu n’en avait 
que dix.” 
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How executives are meeting the shortage 
of correspondents— 


HEN we were first affected by 

V V an acute shortage of help in our 

correspondence department,”’ 

said the office manager of a concern in the 

Middle West, “things looked pretty dis- 

couraging. We didn’t know where to 
turn for trained correspondents. 

“The type of young men we had a:ways 
hired previous to this time were either in 
military service or in positions where they 
did not care to make a change. Conse- 
quently, we looked around for older men 
and for women to fill our vacancies. 

“Although we interviewed many appli- 
cants, few of them seemed to possess any- 
thing but a superficial knowledge of 
business letter writing. Even applicants 
who had had considerable experience in 
correspondence work seemed to think 
that the only requirement was to dictate 
grammatically, to master routine quickly, 
and to learn the various prices, terms, 
adjustments, and other facts and informa- 
tion requested by customers. They 
didn’t seem to comprehend the finer 
points of business-building letters. 

“If we had been able to find a dozen 
top-notch correspondents with an appre- 
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Men over 45 and younger 
men in deferred draft class- 
ifications, also ambitious 
women, are successfully 
replacing thousands of 
correspondents called into 
government service. 


ciation of the true possibilities of business 
letters, they could practically have named 
their own salaries. 


Lack of training holds back ' 
many promising men 


“Competent correspondents seemed so 
scarce that we finally decided to establish a 
systematic course of training for all new cor- 
respondents, in order to give them a clearer 
understanding of the broad principles of 
letter writing, and to teach them not to use 
unnecessary words, stilted expressions and 
rambling phrases, but to give their letters 
personality and a touch of human interest 
which would drive them straight to the mark, 
creating friendly feeling and good will wherever 
they are read. 

“We had to show these people that their 
job was not simply to ‘handle correspon- 
dence’ and to clean up their desks at the 
end of the day, but that their task was 
to develop new markets, to bring back old 
customers who had drifted away, to collect 
money from accounts long past due, to keep 
up the fighting spirit of our salesmen on the 
road, and to turn complaints into orders. 

“So we organized a class and studied the 
Course in Business Correspondence published 
by System, which to my mind is the most 
remarkable Course of its kind ever produced. 
We found it intensely interesting, easy to 
understand, and simple to apply in our work. 


“The results we have accomplished are 
astonishing. Our correspondence department 
is now turning out more letters, and better 
ones than ever before, with only 70% of the 
force we previously hired. The older men, 
some of whom are well along in years, are as 
full of enthusiasm as the younger ones, and 
the women are doing splendidly. All our 
correspondents are earning high salaries, and 
are establishing themselves in permanent 
positions. 

Former correspondents now 
successful executives 


“One of our correspondents who joined this 
Course when it was first started is now man- 
ager of our collection department; another is 
one of the best copy writers in our adver- 
tising department, and several have — 
promoted to responsible ae in 
organization. The Course ings out "bees 
ability, and develops one’s fhoco ee personal 
expression to a very high degree. 

“T believe that any man or woman who 
will spend a few spare minutes a day in mas- 
tering the principles explained in the Shaw 
Course can increase his or her earning capacity 
very greatly. 

“System’s Course in Business Corre- 
spondence is the most remarkable, most com- 
prehensive, most pro/fitable thing of its kind I 
have ever seen. Every man or woman 
interested in correspondence work or adver- 
tising should study it.” 


SYSTEM’S Course in 
Business (aeneqpeniones 


This Course, a by Herbert Watson, contains 
the essence of System’s 18 years’ experience in mail 
work. It comes in 14 interesting lectures which can be 
studied at home, under the guidance of recognized 
mail experts. ‘In this way any man or woman can 
secure the same valuable training which it has taken 
others years of experience to acquire. 


The Course is not an experiment; its success has 
been thoroughly demonstrated. During the past year it 
has been put to actual test right here in our own organ- 
ization and by more than 1,500 executives throughout 
the country. Ina short time with the help of this Course 
you can put yourself far ahead in your work, and open 
= new and undreamed of opportunities for success and 

ivancement. There are greater opportunities for 
letters today than ever before. Letters are replacing 
lesmen, developing new markets, and performing eve 
imaginable business service. Are you preparing 

to take advantage of these conditions? 


men studying it 

sevens = subscribers to this Course are 
such firms as Marshall Field & Company, the year 
Tire and Rubber Company, The Bankers Trust Com- 
pany, The Chicago and Northwestern Railway Com- 
pany, and other well-known concerns, large and small, 
ughout the entire country. High executives are 
gudying it to make their businesses more profitable. 
valatle.E are studying it to make their services more 
Da eee this Course is opening up new 
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You may examine the First Lecture of this Course at 
our expense, without obligation. Then if you decide to 
avail yourself of its wonderful opportunities for added 
income and greater personal success, the enrollment 
charge is only $5 a month for seven months, or $33.25 
cash. Mail the attached coupon today. 
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Central News THE MAN ON WHOM ENGLAND RELIES 

Premier David Lloyd George had the greatest triumph of his career in the recent elections which returned him to power by an unprece- 
dented majority. [t was only four and a half years ago that he became Minister of Munitions. Later he succeeded Mr. Asquith as 
Prime Minister. This photograph of the Premier shows him out for a country walk with his son, an officer in the British army 
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THE ELIMINATION OF THE LIBERALS 


ence of the wartime psychology. The great Liberal 

party, to which England has owed most of her sta- 
bility and all of her progress, has been swept away as by a 
cyclone. The reactionary forces are in complete control and 
the radicals are reduced to desperation. The Government of 
Great Britain that entered the war with an unprecedented 
Liberal majority has come out of it overwhelmingly Con- 
servative. The Parliament just dissolved was elected in 1910 
and altho its legal term expired five years later’ it con- 
tinued in power by the simple process of voting to retain 
its seats. Doubtless our present Congress would be glad 
to adopt this delightfully informal fashion of overruling 
the law. 

In the four years before the war the Liberals under the 
leadership of Asquith carried thru Parliament a remark- 
able series of reforms. The veto power of the House of 
Lords was curtailed. The Church in Wales was disestab- 
lished. A comprehensive scheme for the protection, better- 
ment and security of labor was inaugurated. Home Rule 
for Ireland was voted. And lastly—and most courageous of 
all—Lloyd George had laid his ax at the foot of the tree 
of landlordism under which British agriculture had declined 
and British aristocracy flourished. This brought down upon 
his head a storm of scurrilous vituperation from the Con- 
servatives, who are now supporting him. 

The outbreak of the war put an end to this promising 
program of legislation. Some of it was suspended. Part of 
it was undone. Most of it has been abandoned. Lloyd George 
in his campaign speeches claimed that the Conservatives 
had reformed and he promised to carry out with their aid 
certain moderate measures of agricultural, educational and 
labor improvement. Many of his former followers believe 
that he has gone over to the enemy. He seems to us sincere 
and we expect him to attempt the solution of some of the 
problems he had tackled before the war, but we do not think 
that he can go far in this direction without losing Con- 
servative support. A comparison of the pre-war and post- 
war Parliaments will show the amazing revolution: 

HOUSE OF COMMONS 


[= British elections show most strikingly the infiu- 


1914 


SEE ET TTT Oe 282 
Liberals 

Labor 

Nationalist 

Sinn Fein 

Various 


In the old Parliament the Liberals were in a minority, 
but if the Irish Nationalists supported them as they did on 
the Home Rule question the Liberals would have a majority 
of 16, while if the Laborites supported them as they did on 
labor questions the Liberals would have a majority of 56. 
Their actual working majority was usually about 80. 

In the new Parliament there is a shift of about a hun- 
dred from the Liberal to the Unionist, that is to say the 
Conservative, camp. Labor has doubled its representation 
but lost its power. The Nationalists have been cut down to 
a tenth of their former number and are without honor in 
their own country. In their place has arisen the Sinn Feiners, 
who will not enter the House to which they are elected but 
will set up a government of their own in Ireland and 
claim admission to the Peace Conference as an independent 
republic. Since the Home Rule that was voted them has been 
snatched away they are determined to seize it. It seems 
likely that the civil war in Ireland which was interrupted 
by the Great War will now be renewed. 

Even the revered Liberal leader, Mr. Asquith, was beaten 
in his own district of East Fife by an insignificant and 
former opponent. Arthur Henderson, the Labor leader, who 


has tried to keep in touch with his party while remaining 
in the Government, has lost his seat. The coalition of which 
Lloyd George and Bonar Law are the leaders will have an 
over-all majority of about 250. Of the Coalition forces the 
Unionists compose three-fourths, so Premier Lloyd George 
for all his unparalleled majority will be entirely dependent 
upon those who formerly opposed every reform for which 
he stood before the war. 

It was emphatically a khaki election. Every candidate 
suspected of a taint of pacificism, defeatism, international- 
ism, Bolshevism, or anything else of the kind was snowed 
under. The electorate reasoned simply; under Premier As- 
quith the British armies were unsuccessful; under Premier 
Lloyd George they were triumphant; the man who gained 
the victory is the man to make the peace. The eight million 
women voting for the first time concurred with the men in 
the army. 

The effect of war sentiment is to intensify tendencies. ‘It 
throws the moderate middle man toward one extreme or the 
other. In a victorious nation they are thrown toward the 
conservative side, in a defeated nation toward the radical 
side. What has taken place in England and Ireland is 
equally apparent in Russia and Germany. The bourgeoisie 
is beaten. The Bolsheviki of Russia, who are so extreme as 
to throw the old fashioned Socialist and Nihilist in the 
shade, have no effective opposition except Cossack generals 
leading a monarchistic reaction. The Liberal party of Ger- 
many has been wiped out. There seems to be nobody between 
the Socialists who are in power and the militarists who 
are scheming to get back again. Judging from history we 
may expect that in the belligerent countries the pendulum 
will vibrate for some years between autocracy and anarchy. 


THE CASE OF THE KAISER 


\ \ T E are alarmed to see that the European despatches 
continue to devote columns daily to one Wilhelm 
von Hohenzollern, living now in retirement at the 
house of a friend in Holland. The American public is sup- 
posed to be interested in the condition of his ear, the state 
of his brain, the way he spends his time, the possibilities of 
his extradition and the form of his punishment. This is 
alarming because it indicates that in the European mind 
the gentleman in question is of more importance that he 
appears to us. No doubt he deserves death, but since we 
have seen over seven million men, good, bad and indifferent, 
put to death during the last four years we cannot get ex- 
cited over the fate of one individual, however guilty. 

What makes him dangerous, alive or dead, and perhaps 
more dangerous dead than alive, is that some peopie believe 
that he is, was or ought to be king. Now kingship is as 
much of a delusion as witchcraft. It is what the psychol- 
ogists call a collective hallucination, as when a whole room- 
ful of people claim to see a ghost. In the Bible we read how 
kings originated in Israel. Saul went forth to find asses 
and he found a kingdom. The asses crowned him. 

The modern American knows that there never has been 
and never can be any such thing as a witch, that is, a 
woman possest of supernatural power for mischief. But 
so long as people tried to stamp out witchcraft by killing 
those who claimed the power or were believed to have it, the 
number of pretenders increased and multiplied. The levitical 
injunction “Thou shalt not suffer a witch to live” was the 
chief instrument in the propagation of the superstition. 

The modern American knows that there never has been 
and never can be any such thing as a king, that is, a maa 
possest of supernatural authority as a ruler. But no people 
has got rid of kingcraft by merely killing kings. It is neces- 
sary to eradicate the superstition from the minds of the 
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people. A dead king is often more dangerous than a live 
one. A deposed king is a good object lesson. The revolu- 
tionist is like Macbeth; he need fear no living man but he 
has reason to be afraid of ghosts. Napoleon the Great was 
harmless enough while living on the island of St. Helena 
quarreling with his keeper and writing his memoirs, but 
when he died and his ashes were enshrined in Paris his 
tomb was made the foundation for the throne of Napoleon 
the Little. 

If the Bolsheviki killed Nicholas Romanov they did not 
commit a crime, for he deserved death on many counts, but 
they did commit a blunder, for the deed aroused sympathy 
for one who merited none. It would have been much wiser 
to have kept him on exhibition in the park of Czarskoe Selo, 
where he could be watched. 

Charles II of England was tried by a court of 150 of his 
peers and unanimously convicted of high crimes and mis- 
demeanors, the highest of crimes and the worst of misde- 
meanors, for he had denied that he held power from the 
people and had supprest public rights and religious freedom. 
But because Charles’s head was cut off the king lived and the 
ground gained by the revolution was lost. Not until Decem- 
ber, 1918, was a parliament elected that was as representa- 
tive and unrestricted as that of 1654. The memory of the 
royal criminal is still honored by certain classes, and even 
in the calendar of the Protestant Episcopal Church of 
America a holy day is set apart for Charles I, “King and 
Martyr,” along with all the saints. 

So from the reading of history we cannot see anything 
to be gained by the hanging of the ex-Kaiser. We cannot 
imagine—not being a Dante—-any punishment adequate to 
his crimes, and anything less would be to condone them. Be- 
sides, we have been told for the last four years and longer 
that he is insane. We have never believed it, but we fear 
that one man out of twelve does, so there would be the pros- 
pect of a hung jury and an unhung criminal. We are glad 
to see that the German soviets have offered a reward of 
$20,000 for the escaped King, dead or alive, but we are 
inclined to think that they will be better off if no one claims 
the reward under either condition. We advise them to read 
the story that Lincoln told, when Jeff Davis was caught, 
about the boy and the coon which he wanted to escape but 
was too conscientious to let go. 

The important thing is to save the German republic from 
a relapse into its former state or worse. If the trial and 
execution of the ex-Kaiser by the Allies or by his own people 
will conduce to the stability of the new regime it should be 
done. But if it should seem likely to have the opposite effect 
of strengthening the monarchical movement, then he had 
better be let alone. We hope it is true that he is writing a 
book. We shall be glad to review. it. We know how Job felt 
when he said, “Oh, that mine enemy had written a book.” 
He might also be allowed to continue his former vocation of 
posing for the movies. He was more of a success at that than 
anything else and it pays so well that he would not need his 
estates and crown jewels, which could be seld for the benefit 
of the poor. In these hard times we cannot afford to let even 
one of the thirty-five monarchs now out of a job remain in 
the ranks of the unemployed. 


A SERIOUS ACCUSATION 


HE War Department cannot afford to ignore the 
ic made by Senator Chamberlain of Oregon, 

chairman of the Military Affairs Committee, in his 
recent speech before the Senate. He accuses the War De- 
partment of failure to provide adequate hospital facilities 
for the returning wounded men. He blames the War De- 
partment for being months behind with the pay of returning 
soldiers, most of whom are out of money. Senator Chamber- 
lain might have added that the soldiers’ allotments to de- 
pendent families are not being promptly paid, that insur- 


ance payments, often badly needed, are delayed for months, 
that the whole pay system of the army is inexcusably ham- 
pered by red tape. ° 

These are serious charges. And it is important that the 
people know the facts. 

Secretary Baker says: 

I have been giving the matter of treatment of soldiers in hos- 
pitals, including the prompt payment of all wages due them, my 


personal attention, and corrective measures have been ordered 
immediately made. 


But that is not enough. Ordering corrective measures at 
this late date seems to be in itself a confession of failure. 
The least the War Department can do now is to cut red tape 
so as to make the remedy immediately effective. 

And to tell the people frankly exactly how things stand. 


OUR DEBT TO THE BRITISH NAVY 

. E must not allow any possible disagreement over 

W the question of disarmament and the freedom of 

the seas to obscure our obligation to Great Britain 
for her immense and indispensable aid in transporting our 
army overseas so swiftly and securely. No other country 
could have done it. No other country would have done it. 
No such feat has ever been performed in the history of the 
world before. Of all the American troops despatched to 
Europe about 51 per cent were carried in British vessels, 
about 46 per cent in American, and about 3 per cent in 
French. Of course nothing could be said about this during 
the war, but now that the veil of secrecy is lifted the his- 
tory of this great achievement can be told and should be 
known. : 

For ten months after our entrance into the war only such 
space as could: be made available in the regular British pas- 
senger liners, without interfering with the huge shipments 
of supplies for the British army, was used for troops. Up 
to February 28, 1918, a total of 282,900 United States army 
personnel had left for France, 105,000 of these, or about 
37 per cent, being transported in British vessels. 

On March 21 the terrific and, what turned out to be. the 
final German offensive on the western front, was launched. 
The Allied Council immediately recognized the urgent need 
for men, especially infantry and machine gun units. The 
United States then stated that they were ready to furnish 
the men, if the British Government would help transport 
them. Thus before the end of March passenger vessels con- 
verted into troopships which had never been seen in any 
United States port before, began to arrive at New York. 
During April, May, June, July and August practically every 
British vessel that had the required speed and could possi- 
bly be fitted for troops was ordered to New York or some 
other American port by the quickest route. The vessels 
already in the Atlantic service were fitted to carry the 
maximum numbers consistent with safety and comfort and 
the important cargo shipments were worked into the ships 
only so far as they did not, in any way, cut down the troop 
capacities, even tho this drastic step seriously jeopardized 
the food situation in England, and necessitated the strict 
rationing of the civilian population of Great Britain. 

By delivering to Italy a considerable amount of much 
needed British cargo tonnage, the British Government suc- 
ceeded in augmenting their troopship service with six fine 


_ Italian passenger vessels, which have made a total of thirty 


voyages with United States troops to France direct. 

It is interesting to note that between April 1 and Octwo- 
ber 31, 1918, 180 different British troopships carried United 
States troops and made, collectively, 488 voyages with a 
total of 950,000 troops, or an average of sixteen British 
troopships sailing from this side every week for a period 
of seven months, and approximately 4500 troops left the 
United States on British vessels every day during the same 
period. Even these figures would have been considerably 
higher if the United States War Department had been able 
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to send more than 6000 troops a month to Montreal and 
Quebec for embarkation there on troopships which were 
diverted to these ports for naval and convoy reasons. 

Owing to the submarine menace and risk of disaster every 
ship had to be supplied with a special type of life jacket 
for each individual man and life boats or rafts to accom- 
modate all on board. All of this equipment was purchased 
by the British Government.-Numerous alterations were nec- 
essary in every troopship and many cargo vessels were 
completely fitted with first class accommodation for officers 
in addition to galleys, washrooms and troop sections under 
the supervision of British inspectors and entirely at the ex- 
pense of the British Government. The insurance on the en- 
tire fleet while crossing a danger zone extending from coast 
to coast was carried by the British Government. Owing to 
special circuitous routes and other naval precautions the 
troops were on board the transports for an average of at 
least twelve days and during the voyages they were fed 
entirely by the British Government. The actual cost to the 
United States Government for the transpcrtation of over a 
million men a distance of over three thousand miles has 
not yet been settled, but up to the present time an average 
of not more than $20 per head has been paid on account. 

Immediately after the armistice was signed the British 
were faced with the enormous problem of returning to their 
native land hundreds of thousands of war-worn Canadiar:, 
Indian, African, New Zealand an Australian troops, who 
have been fighting on many different fronts for four years. 
In spite of this the British Government has voluntarily 
offered many of their best troopships to bring back the 
American troops in England, and the first vessel to land re- 
turning United States troops was the British transport 
“Mauretania,” which arrived at New York on November 
30. Since this date no less than 40,000 have disembarked 
from British vessels at United States ports. England will 
gradually withdraw her ships as they are required for the 
colonial troop movement, but she confidently expects to ren- 
der as much assistance as possible. 

It is evident that the United States owes a deep debt of 
gratitude to England for coming so handsomely to our 
assistance in the last six months. 


THE WORLD MOVES ON 


REAT ideas, like great bodies, often move slowly; 


but every now and again their velocity is breathless, 
as witness: 


Germany must be put on probation until she has made restitu- 
tion to the peoples that she has desolated, and has reconstructed 
und democratized her own political life. 

Let there be no vengeance. Let there be no closing of the door 
of repentance and return. Let her not be excluded for all time 
from the family of nations. But let her be told in terms that 
cannot be mistaken: “You must first make good. You must not 
only prove your sincerity, you must actually pay the bill of 
damages that the world holds against you. You cannot enter the 
league of nations now. When you have discharged your obliga- 
tions and the score is wiped off the slate, and you have estab- 
lished a people’s government in which the world can have con- 
fidence, you will be welcomed and admitted, but not before.”— 
From The Independent of November 9. 

The outstanding features of the latest Lodge program, as con- 
trasted with the President’s, are assessment of the cost of the 
war against Germany and insistence upon the exclusion of Ger- 


many from the league of nations until all obligations are met , 


in full—From Lawrence Hills’s Paris cable to the New York 
Sun of December 17. 

Mr. Wilson will strongly insist upon the creation of a League 
of Nations as the fundamental thing, with the admission of Ger- 
many probationary for the time dependent upon her ability to 
establish a stable government and discharge her international 
obligations, which is merely another way of saying all the powers 
will wait to see what kind of government arises before according 
the usual diplomatic recognition—From David Lawrence’s Paris 
cable to the Evening Post of December 17. 


With Mr. Lodge and Mr. Wilson both accepting The In- 
dependent’s program, why worry? 


THE WAY THEY FOUGHT 


HILE the boys are telling their homely, splendid 
stories to round-eyed listeners at every fireside in 
America, a few of the most brilliant fragments 
of narrative from the untold history of our part in the 
war attain the quasi-immortality of the official reports) 
Buried in General Orders, the most forbidding to the civilian 
of all the products of the press, or briefly repeated in the 
crowded daily press, one reads citations that would take 
one’s breath away in any generation less jaded and dulled 
by incomprehensible experiences. 
The old hero-stories have their counterparts. The boys who 
play the new roles use strange properties, and the scenes 
are set in fearful and wonderful fashion, but the action and 


‘sometimes even the lines have an oddly familiar ring. 


There was the ballad hero who “fought upon his stumps.” 
There is something as naive, and superbly American, in 
this citation: 


Elseworth O. Terrill, corporal, Company H, 113th Infantry. 
During the action in the vicinity of Hagenbach, Alsace, east of 
Belfort, France, August 21, 1918, when his right hand and arm 
were badly mangled by the explosion of a grenade during an 
enemy raid into our lines, he placed his injured hand in his 
trousers pocket to support it, went over the top with his comrades 
and oined in the pursuit of the defeated and retreating Ger- 
mans, throwing hand grenades with his left hand as he followed 
them back to their own lines. 


One is tempted to italicize, but the finest element in these 
citations, as it was in the acts which won them, is the 
matter-of-fact directness of the thing, which forbids rhetoric 
and almost bars comment. 


Robert J. Mazey, lieutenant colonel, 18th Infantry. On 
May 28, 1918, at Cantigny, France, he advanced with first wave 
and, in the face of heavy shell and machine-gun fire, located the 
objective of his battalion. He was a cool, dependable and heroic 
leader. Altho fatally wounded, he gave detailed instructions to 
his second in command and caused himself to be carried to his 
regimental commander and delivered important information before 
he died. 


“Caused himself to be carried to his regimental com- 
mander and delivered important information before he 
died.” One thinks somehow of the messenger in Browning’s 
“Incident of the French Camp” who brings the news of the 
capture of Ratisbon to Napoleon. 

For those who find spuds and slum and K. P. endlessly 
humorous—as they undoubtedly are—there is a new dignity 
about the army cook after one reads this: 


Harry C. Ricket, cook, Infantry. He maintained his kitchen 
at Chateau de la Foret, near Villers-sur-Fere, France, on July 
28-29, 1918, during a bombardment so intense as to drive all 
other kitchens out of the village. When his stove had to be taken 
to the rear, he improvised a fire in the ground and continued his 
work until ordered to leave. He carried water from a spring. 
which was repeatedly shelled, when others would not approach 
it. Unaided, of his own volition, he conducted a first-aid station 
for wounded and exhausted men at his kitchen. Constantly in 
extreme personal danger, from machine-gun fire from low-flying 
aeroplanes and bombardment by high-explosive shells, he devoted 
himself entirely to the needs of others and made possible the 
care of several hundred wounded, exhausted and hungry men. 

But it is the “Don’t give up the ship men” who stamp 
their names most deeply on the memory of their kind. To 
them it is given, in the last supreme moment, to dramatize 
their own deed by some half-conscious expression of their 
dominating will. Is there anything finer in all the stories 
of message-bearers than this? 

Roy H. Simpson, private, Forty-seventh Company, Fifth Regi- 
ment, United States Marine Corps. In the attack on the Bois de 
Belleau, France, June 12, 1918, he carried a message from 
battalion to company headquarters directly across the face of 
enemy fire. Shot thru the chest he continued running and called 
out, “I must deliver this message,” struggling forward for fifty 


feet more in his heroic effort to carry out his mission before 
falling dead. 


What is there for an editor to say—or for a poet, or an 
orator—after that? 





Having spent Christ- 
mas with the Ameri- 
can army, the Presi- 
dent on Thursday visited England. 
Landing at Dover, he proceeded at 
once to London, where he was wel- 
comed by the King in person and rode 
with him to Buckingham Palace, where 
he was entertained during his stay. 
King. and President rode together in 
the royal coach thru streets profusely 
decorated with British and American 
flags and thronged with hundreds of 
thousands of cheering spectators. Mrs. 
Wilson was of course present and was 
similarly received and escorted by the 
Queen. Friday was largely spent in 
conference with British statesmen, and 
in the evening the President and Mrs. 
Wilson, with members of their com- 
pany, were entertained at a state ban- 
quet of imposing splendor at Bucking- 
ham Palace. 

On Saturday the President made 
a number of addresses, at the Lon- 
don Guildhall, at the Lord Mayor’s 
luncheon at the Mansion House, and to 
the League of Nations Union, to a dele- 
gation from the Council of Evangelical 
Free Churches, and to some other 


The President 
in England 


bodies, at the American Embassy. Sun- 
day was spent at Carlisle, the birthplace 


of hismother and the home of his ma- 
ternal ancestors, where he made a 
brief address in a Congregational 
church. In the evening he went to Man- 
chester and spent the night there as 
the guest of the Lord Mayor. He ad- 
girest a gathering of several thousand 


Press Illustrating 
TO BRING POLAND FOOD 


Colonel William Grove heads the mission sent 

by our Food Administration to relieve the dan- 

ger of famine in Poland and to arrange for 
food distribution there thru the winter 


workingmen in Free Trade Hall on 
Monday, returning that evening to 
London. A farewell dinner was given 
by the King and Queen at Buckingham 
Palace on Tuesday; the President, Mrs. 
Wilson and their party returned to 
Paris, and on Wednesday they went to 
Rome. It is intimated that the Presi- 
dent would return to America about 
February 10. 


President Wilson is the 
third American Chief 
Magistrate to receive 
the “Freedom” of the City of London, 
his predecessors in that honor having 
been General Grant and Colonel Roose- 
velt. They were thus invested, however, 
after their retirement from. office, so 
that Mr. Wilson is the first to be made 
a Freeman of London while still Presi- 
dent of the United States. Unlike the 
nominal “freedom” so often bestowed 
by various American municipalities, 
the Freedom of the City of London ac- 
tually confers important civic and po- 
litical privileges, of which Mr. Wilson 
will probably have no occasion to take 
advantage. Neither is anybody likely 
to dispute the President’s legal right to 
accept the honor; tho the Constitution 
does forbid any officer of the United 
States to accept, without the consent of 
Congress, “any present, emolument, of- 
fice or title of any kind whatever from 
any king, prince or foreign state.” 


The President’s The _ President’s 


. first address in 
English Speeches Basiend was made 


in response to the welcome of the 
Mayor of Dover, and in it he declared 
that 


in spite of all the terrible suffering and 
sacrifice of this war, we shall some day, 
in looking back upon them, realize that 
they were worth while, not only because 
of the security they gave the world against 
unjust aggression, but also because of the 
understanding they established between the 
great nations. 


His speech at the state banquet was de- 


The Freedom 
of London 
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American soldiers shared with the King and Queen of Belgium in the honor of the victory parade 


THE TRIUMPHAL ENTRY INTO BRUSSELS 


in Brussels. This photograph shows the 


Americans marching in review past the King and Queen, who are on horseback at the extreme right 
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voted largely to the theme of friend- 
ship, fraternity and codperation be- 
tween the two great Anglo-Saxon na- 
tions. At the Guildhall he touched more 
explicitly upon the issues of peace mak- 
ing and the purposes of his visit to Eu- 
rope. Referring to his intercourse with 
the soldiers of the Alied armies and 
their expressions of sentiment, he said: 
_ It is very interesting to observe how 
from every quarter, from every sort of 
mind, from every concert of: counsel, there 
comes the suggestion that there must now 
be, not a balance of power, not one power- 
ful group of nations set up against another, 
but a single, overwhelming, powerful group 
of nations who shall be the trustees of the 
peace of the world. 

This sentiment was repeated, still 
more emphatically, in the address at 
the Manchester Free Trade Hall, in 
which he said: 


If the future had nothing for us but a 
new attempt to keep the world at the right 
poise by a balance of power, the United 
States would take no interest in it, because 
she will join no combination of powers 
which is not a combination of us all. She 
is not interested merely in the peace of 
Europe, but in the peace of the world. 
a Je are not obeying the mandate 
of parties, or of politics. We are obeying 
the mandate of humanity. 


Again, at a luncheon given in his 
honor at Manchester, the President 
spoke as follows of the future relations 
of America and the Allied Powers: 

With our unity of command there arose 
a unity of spirit. The minute we consented 
to cobperate our hearts were drawn closer 
together into codperation, and so from the 
military side we had given ourselves an 
example for the years to come. Not that in 
the years to come we must submit to a 
unity of command, but it does seem to me 
that in the years to come we must plan a 
unity of purpose, and in that unity of pur- 
pose we shall find a great recompense, a 
strengthening of our spirit in everything 
that we do. 

This disclaimer of a future “unity 
of command” was recognized as bear- 
ing significantly upon the proposed 
League of Nations. 


Attitude Toward There can be no 
the President question that the 
President was fa- 

vorably received in England, and that 
he personally and in his addresses 
made a favorable impression upon both 
statesmen and people. Mr. Lloyd 
George declared that the official con- 
ferences with the President had effect- 
ed an agreement on general principles, 
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JAPAN’S CELEBRATION OF VICTORY AND PEACE 


The Tokio Municipality sent decorated automobiles like the one above to drive thru the streets 
and to make calls of congratulation on the various legations. Below is a gigantic lantern parade 


of the thousand employees of the Tsekishima Iron Works in Tokio 


and that America and Great Britain 
would be found at the Peace Confer- 
ence working in perfect harmony. Mr. 
Arthur Balfour added that the Presi- 
dent’s visit had not only been a spec- 
tacular success, but also had gone to 
the hearts of the British people, and 
would have international results of 
the largest importance to the whole 
world. There were many similar ex- 
pressions, from individuals and in the 
newspaper press, thruout England. 

In France, also, a favorable attitude 
was manifested ‘toward the President 
on most points. The Prime Minister, 
Dr. Clemenceau, assured the Chamber 
of Deputies on Sunday that he would 
support Great Britain on the question 
of the “freedom of the seas,’”’ and that 
in this he was entirely in agreement 
with President Wilson. His own con- 
ferences with the President, he said, 
had been profitable, tho he would not 
be telling the truth if he said that he 
had agreed with him on all points. Ap- 
parently the point of chief disagree- 
ment was that concerning a League of 
Nations. Dr. Clemenceau exprest him- 
self to the Chamber as being inclined 
to maintain the old alliances which had 
proved so immensely beneficial in this 
war, tho he was not opposed to the 
principle of a general league of na- 
tions, and indeed thought that one 
might be organized when the treaty of 
peace was completed. Another possible 
point of difference was that of “‘secret 
diplomacy,” the French Government 
being resolutely committed to main- 
tenance of the confidential agreement 
which was made with Italy upon that 
power’s entrance into the war. 


sys The general elections in 
The Sete Great Britain and Ire- 
land for a new House of 
Commons resulted in an unexpectedly 
overwhelming victory for the Govern- 
ment, and for Mr. Lloyd George per- 
sonally. Of the 709 seats the Coalition 
—Unionists, Liberals and Laborites— 
secured 471, and the non-Coalition 
Unionists, who will support the Gov- 
ernment, 46; making a total of 517. 
Of the various parties the Coalition 
Unionists were by far the strongest, 
winning 334 seats to the Coalition Lib- 
erals’ 127 and the Coalition Laborites’ 
10. These 334 with the 46 other Union- 
ists make a total of 380, a strong ma- 
jority of the whole House in favor of 
maintaining the unity of the kingdom. 
The Liberals who follow Mr. Asquith 
won only 37 seats, the Laborites 65, 
the National party 2, Independents 5, 
and Socialists 1. Even more impressive 
was the popular vote, the Coalition 
candidates being generally elected by 
enormous majorities. Obviously it was 
a great popular mandate approving the 
war policy of the Government and also 
in general its policy of political and 
social reforms. 

There were some interesting personal 
results. Mr. Lloyd George was re- 
elected by a tremendous majority, and 
his chief colleagues were also hand- 
somely returned. On the other hand, 
Mr. Asquith was defeated, as were also 
Mr. Henderson, the Labor leader, and 


Elections 
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THE GREAT WAR 


December 26—-President Wilson ar- 
rives in London. American warships 
sent to the Baltic. 

December ‘27—President conferred 
with British Ministers, and enter- 
tained at ‘State banquet. French 





troops and “Reds” fight at Odessa. 
December 28—President made several | 


Overwhelming Government victory | 
in British elections. 

December 29—President visited Car- 
lisle and Manchester. Fighting be- 
tween Poles and Germans at Posen. 

December 30—President made im- 
portant addresses at Manchester. 
French Prime Minister spoke for 
maintenance of alliance of France, 
Great Britain, Italy and America, 
and was sustained by Chamber by 
vote of 380 to 134. 
December _31—President returned to | 

Paris. Bolshevik outbreaks report- | 
ed in Rumania, Silesia and Poland. 

January 1—President left Paris for 
Rome. American troops advancing || 
in Northern Russia. 























various others whose attitude toward 
the war policy of the Government was 
not satisfactory. Every woman candi- 
date was defeated save one, a Sinn 
Feiner in Dublin, the Countess Markie- 
wicz. 

A surprizing feature of the result 
was the sweeping victory of Sinn Fein 
in Ireland, that militant faction win- 
ning 73 seats against only 7 for the 
Irish Nationalists. It is intimated that 
the Sinn Feiners will refuse to take 


their seats, and instead will attempt to 
organize an Irish republic. With their 
winning nine-tenths of the Irish seats, 
and the Unionists winning a clear ma- 
jority of the whole House, a recrudes- 
cence of troublous times over the 
“Irish question” is threatened. 


The Disorders vation a in 
: ermany continue 
in Germany with unabated fury, 

suggesting a sad commentary upon the 

habitual German boasts of discipline, 
loyalty and patriotism. Rioting oc- 
curred in the streets of Berlin, with 
pitched battles between loyal soldiers 
and mutinous sailors, resulting in 
heavy loss of life. The sailors and 

Spartacides were under the direction 

of Dr. Karl Liebknecht, and they noisi- 

ly demanded that the Prime Minister, 

Herr Ebert, and the Foreign Secretary, 

Herr Haase, should resign in favor of 

Herr Lebedour and Dr. Liebknecht. 

But on Sunday it was announced that 

Herren Haase, Foreign Minister; 

Barth, Minister. of Social Policy, and 

Dittman, Minister of Demobilization, 

had resigned, leaving Herr Ebert and 

his friends in full control of the gov- 
ernment. The vacancies were immedi- 
ately filled respectively by Herren 

Scheidemann, Noske and Wishel. This 

action was approved by the Central 

Council of Soldiers and Workmen, and 

was followed by subsidence of the dis- 

turbances in Berlin. At Frankfort and 
other places, however, rioting and pil- 
lage continued, with the soldiers re- 
fusing to take action against the mobs. 


important addresses in London. || 


Prince Albert of 
Monaco, who de- 
spite his leasing of 
part of his little realm for a gambling 
den is one of the personally most re- 
spectable figures among the monarchs 
of the world, adds his by no means 
light testimony against William Hohen- 
zollern as the responsible author of the 
war. He has just made public some let- 
ters and reports of conversations be- 
tween himself and the former Kaiser, 
with whom he was on most confidential 
terms, which almost rival the revela- 
tions of Prince Lichnowsky in interest. 
The gist of them is to fix upon Wil- 
liam “responsibility for a deliberate 
war.” The war itself he characterizes 
as the result of “a plot of force to 
annihilate law and honor, all the beau- 
ties of civilization, and all the con- 
quests of man over the brute.” 


Another Witness 
Against the Hun 


The Death Roll It is now possible to 

of the War compute with approx- 
imate accuracy the 

cost of the Great War in human life, 

at least so far as casualties in battle 

are concerned. The numbers killed are 

reported and estimated as follows: 

Russian 

French 

’ritish 

Italian 

American 


Oe a 


I, eo ick nd wade se ako 1,600,000 
Austrian 800,000 


Total Teutonic 

Grand total 

To these must be added perhaps half 
a million more, of Belgians, Serbs and 
some others on the Allied side, and of 
Bulgars and Turks on the side of the 
Central Powers. A death roll of ap- 
proximately seven million men, with 
two or three times as many more wound- 
ed, is appalling, beyond the power of 
the human mind to appreciate. Yet even 


this is not all, perhaps not even the. 


worst. We must take into account the 
million or two of non-combatants wan- 
tonly massacred, starved to death, or 
killed by privations and disease; in Bel- 
gium, Serbia, northern France, Rus- 
sia, and above all, Armenia. 


Poland and Friction between Poland 
and Germany increases 
ominously. The Polish 
Government on December 27 demand- 
ed the right to send troops over Ger- 
man railways to Vilna, the Lithuanian 
capital, which was threatened by the 
Bolsheviki. This was refused by Ger- 
many, and it was announced that Ger- 
man troops would continue to occupy 
the city. Still more serious were the 
complications in Posen, the great 
Polish province long held by Prussia. 
The Polish Government moved for oc- 
cupation of it, including the cities of 
Posen and Danzig, and called for pop- 
ular election of delegates to the Polish 
National Assembly. The German Gov- 
ernment responded by threatening with 
prosecution all persons participating 
in such election. On December 28, Mr. 
Ignace J. Paderewski, who is much 
talked of for the first President of 


Germany 


Poland, arrived in Posen on his way to 
Warsaw. The American and other Al- 
lied flags were raised on the city hall, 
and Mr. Paderewski drove thru the city 
in an automobile similarly decorated. 
German soldiers thereupon fired upon 
the American flag and attempted to 
pull it down. The Poles resisted, and 
fierce street fighting prevailed all the 
afternoon, resulting in about 138 
deaths. The Germans were finally 
beaten, and Mr. Paderewski proceeded 
on his way. The chief animus in this 
controversy is over the question of the 
status of Posen before the Peace Con- 
ference, each side wighing to be in pos- 
session of it when that body meets. It 
will be recalled that one of President 
Wilson’s conditions of peace indicated 
that Posen should be restored to Po- 
land with access to the sea. Whether 
the Poles should seize it now or await 
the award of the Peace Conference, is 
an open question. The example of 
France in taking Alsace-Lorraine 
seems to justify the course which the 
Poles are pursuing. 


, On the last day of the 
Bolshevik year serious’ Bolshevik 
Outbreaks and “Red” outbreaks were 
reported from various countries. At 
Odessa a considerable force of French 
troops checked such a revolt, and an- 
other French force set out from Ru- 
mania for Kiev, intent upon wresting 
control of the Kiev-Odessa railway 
from Ukrainian  revolutionists. At 
Bucharest there was serious street 
fighting between Rumanian troops and 
Bolsheviki, the latter being led by Rus- 
sian anarchists. At Warsaw a Bol- 
shevist mob strove to release some 
“Red” prisoners, and was dispersed by 
Polish troops with considerable loss of 
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ELECTED TO THE BRITISH PARLIAMENT 

Countess Markievicz, the first and only woman 

elected to the British Parliament, has refused 

to serve, since she is a Sinn Feiner and will 
not sit in London 
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STRAINING LONDON HOSPITALITY 
So crowded is London with men on leave and returning home that the Lord Chancellor has turned 
over to the American Red Cross the Great Hall of the Royal Courts of Justice, reserved hitherto 
for formal ceremony. Under wartime emergency conditions a thousand American sailors bunked 
there every night 


life. A general Bolshevik uprising oc- 
curred thruout Silesia, and a Bolshevik 
republic was there proclaimed. These 
occurrences commanded the grave at- 
tention of the American delegates to 
the Peace Conference, as indicating 
danger of similar disturbances thruout 
the world. Much expert opinion was, 
however, to the effect that these out- 
breaks, which were all in the potential 
or actual border states between Ger- 
many and Russia, were the result of 
German propaganda and were intend- 
ed to prevent, if possible, the creation 
of strong barrier states which would 
bar German exploitation of Russia and 
the East. 


A step toward the redemp- 


Rumania 


tion of “Rumania Irre- 
Irredenta 


denta” was taken on De- 
cember 30, when commissioners from 
the Transylvanian National Assembly 
at Karlsburg visited Bucharest and 
handed to King Ferdinand the Act of 
Union between Transylvania and Ru- 
mania which that assembly had adopt- 
ed. The King accepted it and declared 
that he was obeying the will of the 
people in extending his reign over the 
region between the Dneister and the 
Theiss. This act nearly doubles the area 
of Rumania and adds several millions 
to its population. Like the Polish occu- 
pation of Posen and Danzig, it is per- 
formed in anticipation of the award of 
the coming Peace Conference, but it is 
confidently assumed that it will be ap- 
proved and confirmed by that body. 


The Turkish Govern- 
ment, in an unwonted 
spasm of virtue, has 
ordered the creation of a special court 
martial for the prosecution of those 
responsible for the Armenian massa- 
cres. Whether this is done in good 
faith, or merely as a bit of camouflage, 
its results are not likely to satisfy the 
moral sense of the world, for the rea- 
son that the chief culprits are beyond 
the jurisdiction or reach of the court. 


The Murderers 
of Armenia 


The infamous Enver, Talaat and Dje- 
mal have decamped to foreign lands, 
laden with booty; the German marshal, 
Liman von Sanders, is in Berlin; and 
William Hohenzollern is in sanctuary 
in the Netherlands. 


That America 
is unprepared 
for reconstruc- 
tion as she was unprepared for war 
was the import of a leng and severely 
critical speech against the War De- 
partment, made on December 30 by 
Senator Chamberlain, of Oregon, 
chairman of the Military Affairs Com- 
mittee. The chief offenses charged 
against the War Department by Sen- 
ator Chamberlain are: 

1. That the country and army are kept 
in the dark on demobilization plans, while 
England made this information public more 
than a month ago. 

2. That returning wounded soldiers are 
denied proper care immediately after they 
reach the United States. 

3. That the pay of returning soldiers is 
months behind. 

4. That sufficient hospital facilities have 
not been provided to take care of the per- 
manently disabled. 

He urged that the War Department 
investigate immediately and take steps 
to remove the causes of this criticism, 
which he said was substantiated by 
complaints from all over the country. 
As an illustration of the powerlessness 
of Congress to remedy the situation, he 
told an instance of a soldier suffering 
from tuberculosis who had written to 
a Senator asking outside aid to effect 
his discharge: 


Senator Chamberlain 
Speaks Out 


That poor boy, suffering from tubercu- 
losis, was brought up before a board of in- 
quiry and his pay was forfeited for fifteen 
days. He was punished for having had the 
temerity to write to a Senator asking for 
aid. 

The chairman of the Military Affairs 
Committee also reminded the Senate 
of his speech a year before scoring the 
War Department for inefficiency, and 
showed that, altho his charges were 
rebuked and discredited by the Admin- 


istration at the time, they were later 
substantiated by General Pershing’s 
report. 


About 250,000 Ger- 
man mén and women 
were affected by Pres- 
ident Wilson’s cabled instructions to 
the Department of Justice abolishing 
the general wartime restrictions im- 
posed on German enemy aliens in this 
country. The prohibited zones, resi- 
dence and employment restrictions, 
registration and permit systems forth- 
with go out of existence. Restrictions 
which apply to entry into and depart- 
ure from the country and those affect- 
ing the power of internment are how- 
ever still in force and the President’s 
action does not affect in any way the 
status of men already interned or obli- 
gations already imposed on alien ene- 
mies now on parole. Any violation of 
parole will be punished as heretofore. 

Authority to deport enemy aliens 
now interned in the United States is 
asked by the Department of Justice. 
Most of these aliens were found to 
have served actively as German agents 
here or to have transmitted informa- 
tion during the war valuable to Ger- 
many. There are presumably 3000 or 
4000 aliens in our internment camps, 
most of them men. 


While 30,000 men a 
day are being dis- 
charged from _ the 
army, Secretary of War Baker is ap- 
pealing to Congress for legislation to 
permit the resumption of voluntary en- 
listment. The reason is that the men 
now serving must, in accordance with 
the Selective Service act, be discharged 
as soon after the proclamation of peace 
as the existing emergency will allow. 
As Secretary Baker reminds Congress: 

The only men who would remain in the 


Enemy Aliens 


Demobilizing 
and Recruiting 
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ORGANIZER OF OUR CONVOY SYSTEM 


Commodore Lionel Wells of the British Navy 
deserves especial credit for his service in this 
country as head of the “Convoy and Route- 
giving Department” by which Great Britain's 
part in getting our troops safely overseas was 
organized and coérdinated with the work of the 
United States Navy Department. Over half our 
troops were carried over in British ships, and 
the British furnished, it is said, three-fourths of 
the convoy 
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service are those men enlisted in the regu- 
lar army on or prior to April 1, 1917, and 
whose enlistment has not yet expired. This 
small number has been cut down by casual- 
ties and other vicissitudes until the entire 
military force of the United States that 
can be retained in the service, will be abso- 
lutely inadequate and insufficient to per- 
form such essential military duties as polic- 
ing the Mexican border, garrisoning our 
insular possessions, guarding the seacoast 
possessions of the United States, occupying 
permanent posts and garrisons, guarding 
and protecting the large amount of re- 
cently acquired Government property, and 
maintaining and operating the camps and 
cantonments in this country, to which 
troops returned from overseas may be sent 
for prompt demobilization. 

More than eleven hundred thousand 
men were designated for demobiliza- 
tion in the seven weeks following the 
signing of the armistice, and approxi- 
mately one hundred thousand were 
actually discharged. 

It has been decided by the War De- 
partment that the national guardsmen 
who were taken into the Federal army 
will not revert to their former status 
upon their discharge, but will be com- 
pletely freed from military service. 
There were last June 434,409 national 
guardsmen in the United States army. 

Under the War Department’s ruling 
the various states will have to organize 
their National Guard again, either cre- 
ating new forces by voluntary enlist- 
ment or by exchanging the force re- 
cruited after the old guard was taken 
for Federal service overseas. Their pol- 
icy will depend on what action Con- 
gress takes in framing plans for per- 
manent national military organization. 


Our Fifty-five billions is 
the estimated total 
cost of the United 
States’ participation in the war; in 
other words, approximately $550 for 
every man, woman and child in this 
country. This estimate includes ten bil- 
lions loaned to the Allies, and is based 
on the appropriations made by the first 
and second sessions of the Sixty-fifth 
Congress, with deductions for ordinary 
civil appropriations, and including ap- 
propriations authorized altho not ex- 
pected to be expended before the end 
of the fiscal year of 1919. 


War Expenses 


THE FLEET AT HOME 
New York had another victory celebration when the battleships and destroyers came back from service overseas and paraded thru the harbor to 
take up positions alongside the city in the Hudson River. Then the sailors went ashore to celebrate and the city folks went out to look all: over 
the ships 


The following tables show the divi- 
sion of expenditures: 


FOR 1918 
I stich eta lia atid ima dodo $19,384,215,695.02 
Military establishment and War 
ae $5,525,924,661.99 


Loans to our allies by the first, 
and second Liberty bond acts 7,000,000,900.00 
Naval establishment and Navy 


SID sh sticaonesesevee<s 1,262,973, 688.37 
Emergency shipping fund in 
EE EE attraka 50% ap eae 1,939,000,000.00 


Interest on public debt........ 
War Risk Insurance: 
Insurance of personnel, car- 
goes and vessels in the 
merchant marine ........ 
Family allowances, compensa- 
tion, and insurance of sol- 
diers and sailors......... 
Food products and fuel....... 
Preparation and issuance of 
loans, expenses of........... 
Other services, including regu- 
lar and extraordinary ex- 
penses of the civil establish- 
ment not otherwise segr2gated 


218,341,823.00 


45,150.900.00 
176,259,090.00 
173,846,490.00 
22,316.000.00 


20,413,621.17 





I dakisewceererndeoseews $19,384,215,695 08 
FOR 1919 
Military establishment and War 
Department ............ .. .$24,936,325.564.70 


Loans to our allies by the third 
and fourth Liberty bond acts 3,000,000,090.00 

Naval establishment and Navy 
IEE © ob cc cvitrsteneses 1,822,158,709.30 
Emergency shipping fund..... 2,572,250.000.00 
Interest on public debt........ 655,107,269.00 
ge eer 288,839,865.00 
National defense fund at dis- 
posal of the President...... 
Bureau War Risk Insurance: 
Family allowances, compensa- 
tion and insurance of sol- 


50,000,000.00 


diers and sailors.......... 70,002,900.00 

Food products and fuel........ 27,781,863.00 
Federal land bank bonds, pur- 

CE GE obs ccseccstses eee 200,000,000.00 


500,090,000.00 
500,000,900.00 
100,000,050.90 

50,500,000.00 


Federal operation of railroads 
War Finance Corporation..... 
Housing for war needs........ 
Ores, metals and minerals.... 
Preparation and issuance of 
loans, expenses of.........- 
i  errrrer ricer ee 
PO Scccknc ate cemereerene 
Other services, including regu- 
lar and extraordinary ex- 
penses of the civil establish- 
ment of the Government and 
appropriations not otherwise 
segregated 
Increased compensation, certain 


39,752,306.67 
385,712,029.58 
243,050,000.00 


396,082,198.50 


Government employees ..... 51,946,030.90 
NN ea ches $36,119,536,082.75 
Ships Owners of the three or 
for Trade four million tons of ship- 


ping requisitioned during 
the war and put under Government 
control are asking with increasing 
urgency when they are to have their 
ships again. The American Steamship 





Association held a meeting on Decem- 
ber 26 to ask the United States Ship- 
ping Board for definite information on 
its plans for releasing requisitioned 
ships and on its policy with respect to 
this country’s mercantile marine. 

In order to compete successfully 
with the commerce of other nations 
the ship owners need not only the im- 
mediate release of their ships, but 
some knowledge of how the Govern- 
ment is going to use the fifteen or sev- 
enteen million tons of merchant ship- 
ping that it now owns. There are three 
possible courses: The Government may 
continue to own and operate them; the 
Government may retain the ownership 
and lease them to private operators; 
the Government may sell the whole 
fleet. There are also numerous possible 
modifications of any one of these 
courses, such as the retention of a 
part of the fleet to be used in opening 
up new trades. Altogether the situa- 
tion is a particularly puzzling one for 
the ship owners. Great Britain is re- 
leasing her requisitioned ships very 
rapidly and her old trade routes are 
being reéstablished, while American 
business men, in South American ports, 
for instance, are forced to see trade 
slipping away from them. 

Congress, no less than the ship own- 
ers, is anxious to get our shipping on a 
peacetime basis as soon as possible, but 
finds the situation full of perplexing 
difficulties. Senator Ransdell, of Lou- 
isiana, has called a national conference 
on the subject, to be held in Washing- 
ton on January 13 and 14, and the 
Senate Commerce Committee will give 
the results its early attention. 

In the meantime the Shipping 
Board is going ahead with its con- 
struction program, but is not making 
any new commitments. It has spent so 
far the enormous sum of $2,635,000,- 
000, which is calculated to give the 
United States 3116 ships of a total 
deadweight tonnage of 16,913,045. 
Senator Fletcher, chairman of the 
Commerce Committee, argued in a 
Senate discussion last week that the 
necessity for ships now is almost as 
acute, for commercial purposes as it 
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was for military purposes. He added 
that England is planning to build 
2,000,000 tons annually and France 
3,000,000, while the United States has 
the yards to build 6,000,000 tons annu- 
ally. 

From Paris, Chairman Hurley of the 
United States Shipping Board, cabled 
on December 27 the announcement 
that the Shipping Board had decided 
to create a permanent world organiza- 
tion to codrdinate the work of the Gov- 
ernment’s trade fleet. Mr. Hurley went 
on to explain: 

We will open at once offices in London, 
Paris and Rome. From these centers will 
be directed ten or twelve other offices, such 
as in Shanghai, Yokohama and Bombay, 
in the East; Genoa in Italy ; Buenos Aires, 
Valparaiso and Rio Janeiro in South 
America, and Rotterdam and Antwerp. 

The London, Paris or Antwerp office 
would have precise information and be able 
to consign a ship without delay for its 
most efficient use. The subordinate centers 
are essential properly to direct our national 
fleet. They will be managed by practical 
shipping men, who will be assigned to their 
posts from the United States. 

There will be no interference with the 
War Department's handling of ships. Our 
business will be with the trade fleet. 

Ship owners were so much concerned 
over the move, which they interpreted 
as indicating the Government’s pur- 
pose to go into a general world-wide 
shipping business, that Bainbridge 
Colby, of the Shipping Board, gave out 
a reassuring explanation: 

We certainly do not wish the American 
owners of requisitioned ships to get the 
impression that the Shipping Board is em- 
barking on a permanent program of world- 
wide employment for trade purposes of 
shipping which we have temporarily re- 
quisitioned from its owners for war service. 

The period of such service is drawing to 
a close, and the board is very desirous of re- 
storing requisitioned tonnage to its right- 
ful owners at the earliest possible moment. 
The extent of our overseas forces and the 
problems of transport and maintenance 
which are peculiar to this country by rea- 
son of the great distance from home at 
which our forces are operating make it 
difficult for us to keep pace with the re- 
leases of requisitioned ships already made 
by our European allies. 


Under There is a curious tan- 
Whose Flag? gle of international re- 

* lations in the purchase 
by the United States of eighty-five 
British registered ships of the Inter- 
national Mercantile Marine. The nego- 
tiations have been made without undue 
publicity, in view of the anomalies of 
the situation, but it is now announced 
that the purchase is practically con- 
summated and that the price for the 
eighty-five vessels, including many 
ocean liners, among them the “Olym- 
pic” and the “Adriatic,” is to be less 
than $70,000,000. 

The International Mercantile Ma- 
rine Company is founded on American 
capital and is in reality an American 
concern, but its ships have been regis- 
tered under the British flag because of 
our law forbidding the American regis- 
try of foreign-built ships. That law is 
no longer in force and the United 
States Government in buying the fleet 
therefore transfers it simply from one 
American owner to another. 

Great Britain, however, has a war- 
time regulation forbidding the trans- 
fer of shipping from her flag to any 
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other, and so for the present the ships 
will continue to be under British regis- 
try, tho owned by the Government of 
the United States. 

The reason for our purchase of the 
ships now goes back to the financial 
difficulties of the International Mer- 
cantile Marine during the war, when 
the earnings of its subsidiary compa- 
nies were held up to the extent of 
$65,000,000 by the British Govern- 
ment because of its foreign status. 
The directors and shareholders there- 
fore welcomed an offer from: the Brit- 
ish syndicate to buy the subsidiary 
companies. But President Wilson in- 
structed the United States Shipping 
Board to forbid the sale to the British 
syndicate and then suggested that the 
United States take over the proposed 
deal. 


The Federal Food 
Administration or- 
dered all restric- 
tions on food to be abandoned Decem- 
ber 23, but asked that continued care 
be used in saving food in order to en- 
able the United States to meet its 
pledge of 20,000,000 tons of food to 
the starving nations abroad. 

For some months at least the Food 


No More 
Food Restrictions 


Administration will continue its con- 
trol and hold itself in readiness to as- 
sist in putting into effect any specific 
measure which public eating places, 
thru developments in world relief, may 
in the future be called upon to carry 
out. It will keep particular watch 
against profiteering and speculation in 
licensed food products. 


Whether Canada 
peur a have a navy of 

er own or not has 
been the subject of political con- 
troversy there for at least fifteen 
years. Premier Laurier followed the 
trend of public opinion when he 
urged in 1905 the establishment 
of a Canadian navy of modest pro- 
portions. His proposal was attacked 
by both party extremes so bitterly that 
nothing came of it. When Premier 
Borden assumed power after the dis- 
aster of 1911 he abandoned Laurier’s 
plan altogether and proposed a con- 
tribution of three dreadnaughts to the 
British navy. But the Laurier majority 
in the Senate killed the measure, and 
so Canada, when the war broke out, 
was entirely dependent on the British 
navy. 

The war brought home to Canada 
the advisability of having a local naval 
force for coast defense. It is now an- 
nounced from London that Premier 
Borden has drawn up a memorandum 
outlining “a permanent overseas naval 
policy on the basis of navies to be 
built by and administered by the Do- 
minions.” 

This Canadian navy will, of course, 
codperate to the fullest extent with the 
British and will preserve with it uni- 
formity in construction, equipment, 
armament, training and organization. 

Another reconstruction problem to 
which Canada has given prompt atten- 
tion is the need of an adequate housing 
program. For the last four and a half 
years practically no houses have been 
built and very few repaired. To meet 
the consequent deficit now the Govern- 
ment has created a fund of $25,000,000 
to be used by way of loans to the sev- 
eral provincial governments of Canada 
in connection with municipal or other 
programs for better housing. 

To investigate the revolutionary 
and ultra-Socialist propaganda that is 
being increasingly disseminated in 
Canada now, the Government has es- 
tablished in Ottawa a Department of 
Public Safety under the direction of 
M. C. H. Cahan. Mr. Cahan has ex- 
prest his conviction that unless some 
action is taken, and taken quickly, to 
suppress the pernicious propaganda of 
the I. W. W. and their kind, such a 
situation will eventually be created as 
wili require military intervention. In 
the course of a recent speech he said: 


Canada Looks 


So grave and threatening are these ele- 
ments in some of the industrial districts 
of Canada that managers of industry are 
even now forming vigilance committees of 
loyal and trusted employees and, as in days 
we have thought passed forever, arming 
them with revolvers, rifles and as I have 
been informed even contemplating the em- 
ployment of machine guns in order to pro- 
tect persons and property, and to preserve 
public order. 
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AN a woman do 





as good work as 

a man? Can she 

earn an equal 
wage? Ought she to keep 
within the bounds, now 
that the war emergency 
is over, of what has been 
agreed upon as “wom- 
en’s work”? Is there 
any fundamental loss 
to the individual or to 
society when the wom- 
an transfers the site 
of her occupation from 
her home to the busi- 
ness world? These are 
only a few of the ques- 
tions that confront one 
who attempts to con- 
sider after the war as- 
pects of women’s work. 
Most of us can remem- 
ber when pat answers 
to such questions were 
ready on almost any 
one’s tongue. They 
were summed up in 
that phrase which must 
be as old as the cave 








that his firm would 
keep its women em- 
ployees after the war, 
“If we can get them to 
stay. In efficiency they 
exceed our men. Their 
output is greater. We 
have found that they 
take to machine work 
readily. We are very 
enthusiastic about the 
progress women have 
made in this plant.” 
“Keep the women 
you have employed,” 
the chairman of an 
Oregon labor board 
warned employers in 
his district, after a 
survey of labor condi- 
tions taken in Novem- 
ber. “Indications point 
to a marked shortage 
of labor in all lines.’ 
A different situation 
exists, of course, where 
war work has created 
a supply of labor that 
cannot be turned over, 








man, “Woman’s place 
is in the home.” 

‘But the old answers 
are no longer satisfy- 
ing. When the Nation- 
al Industrial Confer- 
ence Board, after seri- 
ous research, quotes 
employer after em- 
ployer as saying that 
women have proved as 
good or better than 
men in such distinc- 
tively “men’s jobs” as drill pressers 
in automobile factories, electric meter 
assemblers, foundry molders, tack ma- 
chinists, and about 130 other metal 
trade occupations, ancient prejudices 
against woman’s work are dwarfed by 
fact. When the Women in Iudustry 
Service of the Government announces, 
with the approval of the Secretary of 
Labor, that equal wage for equal 
work ought to be a recognized principle 
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Operating an arsenal drilling machine 


Distilling the highly explosive and poisonous T. N. T 
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in the law and practice of every state, 
the fact of a customary unequal wage 
seems likely to give way before policy 
founded on equity. 

There is to be no wholesale with- 
drawal of women from the industries 
they have gone into during the war, if 
we may judge from conditions as they 
appear at this time in the records of 
the United States Employment Service. 

So far as reports received to date 
show, there is not one instance of a 
large employer making an effort to 
“dump” his women employees in order 
to take on men immediately. It is pos- 
sible that in the course of months as 
larger peace time production is as- 
sured, a movement may develop whose 
effect will be to replace by men women 
laid off with the cessation of war con- 
tracts. The present tendency is to ab- 
sorb women in new work as fast as they 
are released from war work. By ar- 
rangement with the War Department 
and the War Industries Board, in con- 
sultation with the United States Em- 
ployment Service, all textile, woolen, 
cotton and knitting mills which held 
large war contracts arranged to shift 
to a peace basis gradually and to hold 
all employees. This agreement assured 
continuous work to something like 
600,000 women, mainly in eastern states. 

One prominent employer in the Mid- 
dle West who curtailed his manufac- 
ture of office equipment in order to 
make shrapnel, recently said frankly 





. in a munitions factory 


KEEPING WOMEN 
ON THE PAYROLL 


in its present organ- 
ization, to peace time 
work. Much of _ the 
work which the Gov- 
ernment undertook un- 
der special appropria- 
tions comes under this 
head. 

The closing of the 
Government gas mask 
plant in Long Island 
City is a case in point. 
Here factories owned 
by various firms were 
commandeered by the Government, 
with the agreement to restore them 
in their original condition shortly 
after the end of the war. Imme- 
diately upon the signing of the ar- 
mistice arrangement was made to de- 
mobilize the force of 12,500 employees. 
Production was curtailed gradually. 
Representatives of employers in need 
of such types of labor as were engaged 
in the plant [Continued on page 67 
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Part of Colonel Haywood’s 15th New York (colored) Infantry that has been under fire. Two privates received the Croix de Guerre 


WITH THE BUFFALOES IN FRANCE 


Lieutenant McKaine is one of 
the negro officers who com- 


manded the 367th Infantry of the 
American army—The “Buffaloes’—at 
the battlefront. They were the near- 
est Allied troops to Metz when the 
armistice order came to cease fighting. 


HE Black Crusaders landed in 
France with the same emotions 
Elijah must have had when he 
landed in heaven. They had 
made a strange and perilous journey 
from the terra firma where they had 
played and toiled, which they hated and 
loved, to a strange semi-mythical re- 
gion, where a grand reception and a 
cordial welcome, where a square deal 
and an ebsolute equality awaited them. 
France was a terrestrial heaven where 
they could forget that they were sin- 
ners simply because they were black. 
They were not disillusioned. France 
proved herself more free from those 
color caste distinctions which had, 
everywhere under the Stars and 
Stripes, made them feel a people apart, 
an abnormality in the body of its citi- 
zens, than their fondest dreams could 
have conceived. They found that the 
“Liberté, Egalité, Fraternité” inscribed 
on her national escutcheon were more 
than high sounding words, for they ex- 
prest a national idealism that guided 
them in all of their daily intercourse. 
They found that France was really 
free; that the Government of France 
was the father of all Frenchmen; that 
all Frenchmen enjoyed the same eco- 
nomic, political and educational equality 
without regard to color or section. They 
discovered, also, that France had no 
man made laws governing social equal- 
ity; but, on the contrary, submitted 
obediently to the great natural law of 
individual selection. The absolute lack 
of color caste in this great republic 
dazzled and bewildered them for a 
moment even as the superb splendors 
of heaven must have dazzled and be- 
wi dered Elijah. 
America suffered by the comparison. 
If you can imagine how Elijah must 
have felt when he first penetrated the 
inner portals of the heavenly gates you 
can obtain a slight conception of how 
the Buffaloes felt when they were re- 
ceived by France in her cities, churches 
and homes. 
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The French should have added an- 
other word to those on their national 
escutcheon—Service—for the French 
serve. The colored soldier has learnt 
that if he would be a full fledged citi- 
zen he must serve—serve until it hurts 
—-or kills. 

For the duration of the war he has 
put aside his grievances; but he is de- 
termined that the new physical libera- 
tion of Belgium, Roumania and Serbia 
will also mean complete economic, 
political and educational liberation for 
himself and his race. The process will 
be a little different, the results a little 
different, but the sum totals absolutely 
the same. He feels that any inhabitant 
of a country who willingly, nay eagerly, 
offers himself for the supreme sacrifice 
in defending that country’s honor, lib- 
erty and peace has an inalienable right 
to share equally in that honor, liberty 
and the prosperities of peace. He keen- 
ly resents the double battle he has had 
to fight, the double burden he has had 
to carry. Not only has he had to fight 
the enemy in No-Man’s-Land, but he 
has had to fight at the same time his 
traditional oppressors and enemies in 
the rear. He was weaponless in the 
battles with the latter, for they were 
his countrymen and the enemy was at 
our gates. 

He feels that an unfair handicap has 
been placed upon the full expression of 
his desive to serve. He feels that any 
Americans who committed any act which 
would lessen our chances for an early 
victory should be interned with the 
rest of the enemy, for they were as 
guilty of disloyalty to the flag as the 
German who blew up munition fac- 
tories. Because his first duty was to 
win the war he ceased fighting for the 
compensation for past services. He fur- 
ther inquires of himself his peculiar 
status. How is it possible for a people 
to eulogize a certain citizen for his 
bravery in battle and then.deny him 
the right to use public accommodations 
equally with the uneulogized? 

What manner of people be these who 
in time of national need select certain 
citizens to guard its capitol and then 
deny them the right of economic equal- 
ity? 

Can it be possible for people whose 


motto is “A square deal” and 
who live under a government 
whose very foundation is the freest 
possible individualism, whose super- 
structure is a revolt against “taxation 
without representation,” whose most 
beautiful embellishment is a “Govern- 
ment of the People, for the People, by 
the People,” to include in the defenders 
of this noble edifice a certain class of 
citizens whose very lives are nearly 
hopelessly imperiled by their duties, and 
place them where the grim shadow of 
death may forever obscure the beauti- 
ful sunshine of life and deny them the 
right to vote? 

Is the servant to remain without 
compensation for his services? 

These self inquiries are recurrent 
and constant. His homecoming will give 
him the answer. 

Perhaps the most significant and im- 
portant phase of the war’s reaction is 
the enthusiastic and unconditional 
acknowledgment by the colored soldier 
of intelligent, efficient and. successful 
black leadership. He has acquired an 
inordinate and passionate love and re- 
spect for the colored officers. The black 
man in the ranks demands black su- 
periors. This acknowledgment, this 
love ard respect forever refutes the 
contention that black men could not 
successfully lead black men, for these 
black officers led their Buffaloes suc- 
cessfully and sometimes brilliantly ‘n 
the carnage of Chateau Thierry, the 
bloody and bitter Argonne and in the 
eleventh hour drive on Metz. When the 
peace bells tolled their first stroke its 
echoes found the old 15th New York 
(colored) the nearest American troops 
to the Rhine, and the 367th Infantry 
(the Buffaloes) the nearest Allied 
troops to Metz. 

The white and colored Americans in 
the ranks mixt nearly everywhere, in- 
discriminately. There were times when 
they ate out of the same mess outfits, 
drank cut of the same canteen and 
bunked in the same hay pile at night. 
They—the white and colored soldiers 
—have been seen strolling and eating 
with French women without the least 
exhibition of embarrassment. Many 
times white soldiers have invited the 
Buffaloes over to their billets for a 
good time, and they have fairly lived 
among us. We [Continued on page 64 
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THREE STATUES THAT 
CELEBRATE VICTORY 
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THE RETURN OF ALSACE-LORRAINE 
When news came that the armistice was signed Paris hung 
with flags and garlands the statue of Strassburg in the 
Place de la Concorde and crowds gathered round it to cheer 
Germany’s defeat. Strassburg is the capital of Alsace-Lor- 
raine and since 1871 the seat of the German Government 
of the provinces. The Strassburg statue in Paris has been 
a symbol to Frenchmen of their grief at the loss of Alsace- 
Lorraine and of their determination to regain it for France 






TO THE POILU 
This statue by the 
famous French sculp- 
tor, F. Sicard, was 
erected in Paris dur- 
ing the last war loan 
to express the grati- 
tude of France to her 
army. La France is 
offering the laurel to 
the soldier defender. 
Round the base of the 
statue are gathered 
several hundred guns 
and trophies which 
were captured from 
the Germans by the 
French armies on 
the aestern front 











































OVERTHROWING THE KAISER 


Citizens and French soldiers in the city of Metz pulled 
down this statue of Emperor Wilhelm I, erected in the 
esplanade to commemorate Germanys 
capture of Metz in 1870. In the ceme- 
tery of Metz are the graves of seven 
thousand French soldiers who died de- 
fending it then. American and French 
troops were ap- 
proaching Metz in 
Norember when the 
armistice was signed 
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FROM JAPAN 


Viscount Chinda 
will head the Jap- 
anese delegation. at 
the peace table. He 
is now the Jap- 
anese Ambassador 
to Great Britain 














C; Western Newspaper Union 
THE SPOKESMHPOR 


Paul Hymans, For- 
eign Minister, will 
head the Belgian 


GREAT BRITAIN’S DELEGATION Sos: peace, delegation 


The Right Hon, Arthur J. Balfour, Premier Lloyd George, reélected by an 
Prime Minister of England from 1892 overwhelming majority, is England's 
1895, is the Foreign Secretary chief spokesman and will be an out- 
under the present coalition Ministry standing figure in the peace discussions 


Stephen 
Foreign J 
is one of t 
French leade 
will have 
portant v0 
peace dis 

The Leader of the House of Commons, George Nicoll Barnes, Labor Member 

Bonar Law, is erpected to attend part of the War Cabinet, will represent the 

of the peace conference when his pres- reconstruction policies of the British 

ence is not required in Parliament Labor Party at the peace conference 
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THE ABLEST 
DIPLOMAT OF 
GREECE 


Premier Venizelos, 
who was chiefly in- 
strumental in bringing 
Greece into the war 
as one of the Allies, 
will head the Greek 
delegation on _ peace 
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SPOKESMHFOR BELGIUM 





}, For- Emile Vander- 
*, will velde, the Minister 
elgian of Justice, is to be : 
gation one of Belgium’s WARRIOR AND PREMIER OF ITALY 


delegates at the 


tiati General Diaz led the Italian troops to Premier Orlando, the chief statesman 
peace negotiations 


victory against Austria and will have of Italy, is the leader of the Italian 
a voice in the results of victory delegation to the peace conference 


im FRANCE 





Stephen , Premier Clemen- 
Foreiqn Mr, ceau, the “Tiger” 
is one of tio of France, is 
French leade looked upon as one 
will have of the chief lead- 
portant 10 ers of the Allied 
peace dis¢ peace conference 


SERBIA’S REPRESENTATIVES 


Premier Nikola P. Pachitch is the Dr. Milenko R. Vesnitch was head of 
chief Serbian spokesman on peace the Serbian War Mission here 
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THE MYSTERY OF DIESEL 


HORTLY before the war broke 

out, but when a war was re- 

garded as imminent if not inevi- 

table, Germany’s greatest inven- 
tor, the man who had inaugurated a 
revolution in the world’s motive power 
likely to be as important as_ that 
achieved by Watt, left Germany for 
England. But he never arrived. Dr. 
Rudolf Diesel took passage at Antwerp 
on the Channel steamer “Dresden” on 
the night of September 29, 1913. When 
the vessel arrived at Harwich next 
morning he was missing and the annual 
meeting of the Consolidated Diesel 
Engine Manufacturers at London, 
which he was to attend on the follow- 
ing day, was held without him. So 
much the world knows. Everything else 
is speculation. Naturally speculation 
has been abundant. Diesel’s disappear- 
once has given rise to as many wild 
theories as Kitchener’s. These theories, 
such of them as I have happened to 
hear of, may be classified in the follow- 
ing way: 

1. Accidentally 
drowned. 

2. Seized by heart disease and fell over- 
board. 

3. Pushed overboard by German agents. 

4. Kidnapped by German agents. 

5. Alive and in the service of British 
Government. 

6. Jumped overboard because of (a) 
mental breakdown due to insomnia, (b2 
financial worries, (c) domestic troubles, 
(d) lack of proper appreciation. 


fell overboard and 


HE reader may take his choice of 
these nine hypotheses, for there is 
no proof of any of them and there is 
evidence against all of them. One other 
point must be mentioned, tho it adds 
to the mystery instead of clarifying it. 
That is, that his family at Munich re- 
ceived a telegram announcing his safe 
arrival in London—but the telegram 
was sent from Geneva, Switzerland. 
Against the hypothesis of hypochon- 
éria is that when last seen he appeared 
very cheerful. His family life is said 
to have been happy. He had broken 
down from overwork thirteen years be- 
fore, but had apparently recovered. 
He had suffered from heart failure, but 
seemed to be all right again. He had 
not made as much money out of his 
inventions as he hoped, but he had 
accumulated a comfortable competence 
of $2,500,000. He had not received all 
the credit that he deserved, but the 
original Diesel engine was installed in 
the place of honor in the handsome new 
buildings of the Munich Museum and 
he had just given to the museum all 
his drawings and models. Against the 
rumor that he is still alive in England 
is the fact that. it is the Germans and 
not the British, who, during the war, 
as well as before, made greatest use 
of his inventions. As for the remaining 
hypotheses, that he was killed or kid- 
napped by order of the German Gov- 
ernment, that rests upon no firmer 
foundation than our natural inclination 
to ascribe any deviltry to the Germans 
and the fact that if Diesel’s inventive 
genius had been transferred to the 
54 
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other side it would have been worth 
more than an army corps to the Allies. 

For it was due to Diesel that the 
Germans have had and still have the 
most powerful and economical engines 
for their cruisers, destroyers, sub- 
marines and airplanes. The London 
Times of Jauuary 28, 1914, stated 
that the largest Diesel marine engines 
so far made in England were of 2,000 
horsepower, while the Germans were 
equipping their warships with 12,000 
horsepower Diesels. The capture some- 
where in France of a Gotha plane with 
Diesel engines a year or more ago 
shows that the Germans have overcome 
the difficulties of adapting this new 
motive power to aircraft. Whether they 
are using’ it on tanks and trucks I 
have not heard. 


HAT it would mean to have a mo- 

tor that is “fool-proof,” that re- 
quires no cooling or ignition apparatus, 
that is nearly noiseless and compara- 
tively odorless, that needs no carbure- 
tor and cannot back-fire, that will burn 
anything from gasoline to tar and that 
uses no fuel when it is not working, 
will be appreciated by every automobil- 
ist. Since the Diesel engine is twice as 
efficient as the gas engine and since 
gasoline costs ten times as much as 
crude petroleum, an automobile could 
be run twenty times as far for the 
same money. But the application of the 
Diesel to the locomotive and automo- 
bile lies in the future. 

In the navy or merchant marine the 
advantages are greater, for the Diesei 
is three or even four times as efficient 
as the steam engine and requires no 
boilers or bunkers, no stokers or 
shovelers. The oil for a voyage weighs 
only a third or quarter as much as the 
coal and the number of men necessary 
to handle the fuel is correspondingly 
reduced. The steam turbine is more 
efficient than the reciprocating steam 
engine, tho inferior to the gas engine 
or the Diesel, but it runs so fast that 
it has to be geared down and if the 
engineer attempts to reverse it sud- 
denly he rips the blades off. The Diesel 
engine can be connected directly with 
the propeller shaft and it can be re- 
versed from “full speed ahead” to “ful! 
speed astern” in five seconds. 

The maritime and naval supremacy 
of England has been largely built up 
upon her possession of coaling stations 
in all parts of the world. But a ship 
equipt with Diesel engines is practically 
independent of coaling stations, for her 
tanks once filled with oil can carry her 
around the world without replenishing. 
Fresh fuel can be quickly pumped on 
from tankers or pipelines without en- 
tering 2 harbor. On a transatlantic 
liner the firing force could be reduced 
by one to two hundred men, and all the 
food and the room they need. The 
former chairman of the United States 
Shipping Board, William Denman, said 
that a 10,000 ton ship equipt with 


Diesel engines could go 35,000 miles at 
a 12 knot speed without taking on 
fuel; that it would burn 11% tons of 
oil, while one steamship would burn 60 
tons of coal. This would save a third 
in space and labor. 

The Diesel is like the gas engine and 
unlike the steam engine in that it is a 
combustion engine, that is, the piston 
is propelled by the combustion of a 
mixture of the fuel and air in the 
cylinder. But the Diesel, unlike the gas 
engine, is not an explosion engine, that 
is, the mixture is not set off all at once 
by a spark at the beginning of the 
stroke as in the ordinary gas engine, 
but the oil is fed into the cylinder while 
the piston moves outward, so as to 
keep the pressure as nearly constant as 
pessible. Diesel never was able to at- 
tain the conditions which he laid down 
in 1893 for the perfect heat engine, 
that is, first combustion without in- 
crease of temperature and then expan- 
sion without decrease of pressure. But 
he got nearer than any previous in- 
ventor, for his engine has a thermal 
efficiency of 48 per cent and a practical 
efficiency of 35 to 42 per cent. The 
practical efficiency of the ordinary 
steam engine is only about 8 per cent. 
The triple expansion steam engine does 
not run above 15 per cent efficiency and 
the steam turbine not above 20 per 
cent, while the gas or gasoline engine, 
theoretically as near perfection as the 
Diesel, is not in practice more than 25 
per cent efficient. That is to say the 
common steam engine wastes about 
nine-tenths of the fuel that is fed to 
it in converting the other tenth into 
useful work. With the coming exhaus- 
tion of our coal fields we may foresee 
the time when the steam engine—once 
esteemed the most useful of man’s 
many inventions—will be prohibited 
by law as wasteful. 


HE Diesel engine, like the ordinary 
gas engine, works on a four-stroke 
cycle. The Diesel cycle is as follows: 

First stroke—outward. Air is sucked in 
to fill the cylinder at atmospheric pressure. 

Second stroke—inward. The air is com- 
prest to 500 pounds to the square inch, 
thereby raising its temperature from 1000 
to 1200 degrees Fahrenheit. 

Third stroke—outward. Oil is mjected by 
a pressure of 700 pounds during one-tenth 
of the stroke. It takes fire spontaneously 
and continues burning till near the end of 
the stroke. This is the only stroke pro- 
ducing power. 

Fourth stroke—inward. The gaseous 
products of combustion are expelled fror- 
the cylinder. 

Since the Diesel engine uses such 
high temperatures and pressures it re- 
quires high grade steel and careful 
workmanship. There has also been dif- 
ficulty in getting a lubricating oil for 
the cylinder that would stand these 
conditions. So a semi-Diesel engine has 
come into use which works under a 
pressure of 350 pounds instead of 500 
pounds. This is a two-stroke engine. 
By a blast from an extra air compres- 
sor the exhaust gases are swept out 
and the cylinder refilled with fresh air 
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at the end of the power stroke, so the 
first and fourth strokes pf the cycle 
given above are eliminated. The semi- 
Diesel is not theoretically so efficient, 
but is more convenient for low powers. 

An improved form of the Diesel en- 
gine has been invented by Professor 
Junkers of Aachen which does away 
with the cylinder head by substituting 
two pistons working in opposition. As 
the two piston heads approach each 
other the air is comprest between 
them. When they are nearest oil is 
sprayed into the space between them 
and taking fire forces them out in op- 
posite directions. When they have 
reached the limit of their stroke a draft 
of scavenging air is driven thru the 
cylinder from one end to the other. The 
Junker engine is lighter, since the heavy 
cylinder cover is eliminated, and it is 
steadier, since the piston thrusts are 
balanced. 

The Germans have been putting 
Junkers engines on their cruisers and 
aircraft as well as on the new Ham- 
burg-American liners. The Diesel en- 
gine naturally found its first field on 
the submarine, since it is compact, ef- 
ficient and the fuel oil it uses does not 
take fire or explode like gasoline and 
does not give off poisoneus fumes. 
When the British came to try it in 
1907 on the submarine “D-1” they 
found that it developed twice the power 
of their other submarines. As soon as 
these results were known all the other 
nations adopted it with the exception 
of the United States, which for some 
mysterious reason stuck to the old fash- 
ioned and dangerous gasoline engine in 
spite of the fatal accidents resulting 
from it. It is humiliating to remember 
that when the American Government 
started out in 1908 to build a subma- 
rine, “G-1” or the “Seal,” which was 
to be the largest and fastest in the 
world, it was not completed until 1912, 
fifty-six months after it had been con- 
tracted for, and was by that time al- 
together out of date in comparison with 
the submarines which Europe was 
turning out in a few months. 

It is curious that the United States, 
which has the advantage of every other 
country in its petroleum deposits, 
should have taken so insignificant a 
part in the invention of the motors 
using liquid fuels. France, Germany 
and England, which lack such oil fields, 
have done more to develop the combus- 
tion engine. And now while we are 
striving to extract every drop of gaso- 


down in France in October, 1917, which was operated by Diesel engines 


line out of our oil Germany is learning 
how to do without gasoline and even 
petroleum. Whether our oil fields will 
be exhausted in twenty-seven years, as 
the Navy Department calculates, or 
whether they will last fifty, as more 
optimistic estimators believe, they will 
give out some time and we shall lose 
the advantage they now give us. 

The commercial supremacy of Eng- 
land from the dawn of the indus- 
trial revolution to the present has been 
based upon the exploitation of her coal 
fields by means of the steam engine. 
Now these coal fields are within meas- 
urable distance of exhaustion and her 
prosperity will tend to deciine as her 
coal output lessens. This disaster can 
be postponed by greater economy in 
the use of coal and it may be averted 
by the use of some substitute fuel. To 
economize coal England must do away 
with the wasteful fire engine, the more 
wasteful stove and the most wasteful 
fireplace. Since power is wealth thie 
adoption of a heat engine four times 
as efficient means multiplying the 
wealth of a country by four. 

To Chalkley’s volume on “Diesel En- 
gines,” published in 1912, Dr. Diesel 
contributed an introduction which in 
view of later events is of high signifi- 
cance. He pointed out to the English 
people that by burning coal in the oren 
they were wasting heat and all the by- 
products. But, if instead, the coal were 
heated in retorts, coke and gas would 
be obtained and the tar and ammonia 
saved. Ammonia is valuable for fer- 
tilizers and explosives. The tar can he 
used directly in a Diesel engine or dis- 
tilled to produce the benzene compounds 
employed in dyes, medicines and muni- 
tions. The gas could be used for gas 
engines, and the coke, if not wanted in 
metallurgy, could also be converted into 
gas. The British Government has now 
set commissions of experts at work upon 
this problem of economy in coal. 

But Diesel went further. He looked 
to the day when the coal as well as the 
petroleum would be gone. Must the 
world then lose the population and 
prosperity that it has gained by the 
introduction of fuel powers? Not neces- 
sarily. The engine that Diesel set up at 
the Paris Exposition in 1900 ran as well 
on castor oil, peanut oil, cottonseed oil, 
palm oil, fish oil, any oil, as on petro- 
leum. At present, of course, such oils 
as can be used for food or soap are out 
of the question for fuel, but we may 
come to them in time. If so, their cheap- 


est place of production would be the 
tropics, and the power that possest the 
most colonial territory would be mis- 
tress of the seas in peace and war. 
England was at first disposed to view 
the Diesel engine with indifference if 
not with apprehension. Her power was 
based on coal, and the new invention 
seemed likely to make the shale oil of 
Germany as good or better than prime 
Welsh coal. But it is possible to run a 
Diesel engine directly with coal. Finely 
divided coal projected into the red hot 
interior of the cylinder is burned al- 
most as quickly as oil, tho there is the 
ash to bother. But the use of coal dust 
or sawdust in the Diesel engine is, like 
the use of animal and vegetable oils, 
a question of the future. Petroleum and 
the liquid distillates from lignite, peat 
and shale will supply enough fuel for 
the present. Thru the war Germany 
gained temporary control of the oil 
fields of Rumania and Russia, but Eng- 
land gained control of those of Meso- 
potamia and Persia, as well as of the 
regions raising palm and peanut oil in 
Africa and the Pacific which Germany 
formerly owned. These oils have now 
been made a government monopoly. 
Modern civilization has hitherto been 
dependent upon fossil fuel. Unless these 
limited stores can be replaced from 
some inexhaustible supply the civilized 
nations of the temperate zone will soon 
cease to gain in wealth and numbers 
and ultimately relapse into primitive 
conditions prevailing before the indus- 
trial revolution. To avert this we must 
somehow switch over to the stream of 
energy flowing from the sun. We must 
hitch our wagon to a star, the nearest 
star, naturally. We must run our en- 
gines by the carbohydrates and hydro- 
carbons now being built up by the sun. 
Rudolf Diesel was no partizan pa- 
triot, but a cosmopolitan. He was born 
in Paris in 1858 and lived there till 
1870 when his parents, being Bava- 
rians, were forced to leave. He lived in 
England for a time and after his edv- 
cation in Germany went back to Paris 
in charge of the Linde refrigerating 
machine interests. In. Germany his in- 
ventions were developed but did not 
receive the recognition that he merited. 
So he turned to England and tried to 
convince her that by adopting the Die- 
sel engine she might maintain her mari- 
time supremacy indefinitely. It was on 
this errand that he embarked for Eng- 
land on the night of September 29, 1913. 
But he never arrived. 





DENISE AND THE OLD CONTEMPTIBLES 


N the days before the BY A 

Great War came with 

its red horror to devastate the 

peaceful villages and hamlets of 
France one of the most substantial 
farm houses in the little town of 
Richebourg was that of the Duprez 
family, composed of Pere and Mere 
Duprez, their two sons and their pretty 
seventeen year old daughter Denise. 
When war came Pere Duprez and his 
two sons had been called to the colors 
to help defend the sacred soil of their 
beloved France, leaving La Mere and 
Denise to tend the farm. 

The dawn of the 27th of January 
broke sullenly over the sinuous battle 
lines extending from the sea to the 
Swiss frontier, a day of sleet and 
rain and bitter winds, as tho the very 
sky wept because of man’s inhumanity 
to man. 

We in the British lines knew that 
once mure our “contemptible” but in- 
domitable little army was going to be 
called upon to do the impossible. All 
night long there had been much move- 
ment, cheering and singing in the 
German lines, so we awaited our fate 
with a stern determination to die if 
need be, but to give back before the 
enemy— never. 

At seven o’clock the German batteries 
opened fire with a roar that shook the 
very ground and soon our trenches 
were half obliterated and wholly ob- 
scured by sheets of flame, clouds of 
smoke and flying fragments. Other 
enemy guns searched for our field bat- 
teries, for we had no heavy guns with 
which to reply., Still others concen- 
trated on the village of Richebourg and 
more especially on its church. Hour 
after hour the storm of shell fire con- 
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tinued and then as the beautiful old 
church spire fell with a crash, as tho 
it had been a signal, the German guns 
lengthened their range and the German 
infantry, wave on wave, in close, com- 
pact masses, swarmed to the attack. 
All the long weary hours of hell suf- 
fered under the awful iron storm were 
to be as naught compared with the 
ordeal before us now. But in that 
little army there breathed a spirit no 
shell fire could subdue, no agony over- 
bear. Steadily, as tho on parade on 
the barrack square of their far away 
Potsdam, the Kaiser’s Guard, the very 
cream.of the German Army, moved to 
the assault. Then came the British reply. 
A. sheet of flame ran along the wrecked 
trenches in the very faces of the on- 
coming hosts. Field batteries firing as 
they had never fired before poured 


.shrapnel into the dense masses of the 


enemy. Struggle as they would the 
Germans could advance just so far and 
no further. The field ran with blood and 
bodies lay in heaps. Human flesh and 
blood could stand no more—the Prus- 
sian Guard broke and fled. 

Once more the German batteries 
were turned on to do what the German 
infantry had failed to do. Once more 
the agony of waiting and then, greatly 
reinforced, the Prussian Guard again 
attacked. The result was the same. Five 
separate times during that dreadful 
day five separate attacks were crushed. 
Evening was coming on. Weary, bleed- 
ing and spent, with set faces and burn- 
ing eyes, eyes in which there was no 
fear, oniy a high resolve to do or die, 
our sorely beset little force awaited the 
enemy’s last desperate attempt. It 


came. Straight down the 
Richebourg road, surging 
over the pitifully small remnants of a 
battalion as the waves of the sea surge 
over a rock, the Prussian Guard came 
storming. Little knots of men went 
down fighting to the death. A thousand 
deeds of heroism and self abnegation 
passed unrecorded. Men gave up their 
lives for their officers, and officers died 
for their men. 

The batteries were almost reached. 
Ammunition was running low and the 
last remaining rounds had been saved 
to fire at point blank range. Such of 
the gunners as had survived the storm 
of shell fire, many with bloody ban- 
dages around heads, arms or § legs, 
crouched behind their gun shields and 
ammunition wagons. The Prussian 
hosts came on up to within a hundred 
yards of the guns. An order rang out 
sharply and every gun roared and 
vomited flame, tearing great rents 
thru the living wall before them. Again 
and again the guns did their work; 
but the odds were too great. Fighting 
with rifie butts, bayonets, picks and 
even shovels, the gunners, led by their 
officers, hurled themselves upon the 
enemy. With yellow fangs gleaming in 
the dusk like the fangs of wolves about 
to pull down their prey the Prussian 
Guard would not be denied. The situa- 
tion was hopeless. Then came a change. 
Four hundred and fifty men, all that 
were left of a famous Highland battal- 


ion, arrived upon the scene as rein- 


forcements. Almost exhausted, many 
with frost bitten feet done up in blood 
stained rags, these men threw them- 
selves with the bayonet upon the Im- 
perial Guard. After a short, desperate 
struggle the [Continued on page 65 
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“Slowly the sun sank to rest shedding a watery light on the ruins of what had once been the homes and the church of the village” 
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“Y” WORK. SILHOUETTES 


HEN you get to live with 

the American soldier in 

France, sleep with him, go 

in swimming with him, see 
him in his rest billets playing with 
French children on his knees, maybe in 
a quiet hour when he thinks that no- 
body is looking see him with his Testa- 
ment that his mother gave him, open 
to the place she marked for him, or see 
him standing on the shore of the ocean 
with that westbound look in his eyes— 
then suddenly it dawns on you that 
after all he is just “Our Home Town 
Boy.” 

He has exactly the same longings, 
the same loneliness, the same heart; 
capable of heroic deeds, or capable of 
ignominious failure; the same high 
hopes that he had at home, only higher 
over here; the same traits; the same 
underlying hunger for religious ex- 
pression. 

Indeed, if there is any difference at 
all. it is that he is much more ap- 
proachable on religious matters than 
he ever was at home. 

I know of one Yale graduate Secre- 
tary in the Y. M. C. A. who has a 
crowd of Dirigible men on an island in 
the Atlantic off by themselves so far 
that no preacher or religious director 
ever gets to them. 

“Uncle Joe” is that man’s name. He 
never went to church when he was at 
home. In fact his life has been spent 
in just the opposite from what the 
church stands for, but France has 
made a difference in him. The need of 
his boys has called something out of 
him that he himself never knew was 
buried deep within his heart. 

Uncle Joe soon discovered that his 
boys were missing a Sunday- evening 
religious service. In fact they came to 
him after he had been with them a 
month or so and said, “Uncle Joe, can’t 
we have some kind of preaching on 
Sunday evenings? We miss it so.” 

“Why, we haven’t any preacher.” 

“Won’t you preach?” 

“Why, I’m no preacher, boys; I’m 
not even a church member at home. I 
believe in the church and I believe in 
the Christ; but I’m no preacher.” 

“Well, you preach anyhow. We won’t 
mind how rotten it is and we’ll keep 
still and listen no matter how long you 
talk. We’ll know you’re not a preacher.” 

So Uncle Joe, feeling that it was his 
duty to give these boys the religious 
service that they asked for, altho it 
made a martyr out of him, did arrange 
for a religious service and he did 
preach to them. He told me about it 
the next day. 

“T’ve had a headache ever since I did 
it, but I got thru somehow, and I sup- 
pose I’ll have to do it every Sunday 
night now, for the boys insist upon 
having their religious service. Say, 
couldn’t you give me some books or 
something so that I can study a little 
about how to preach?” 

It was put in the form of a plea and 
it touched my heart more than many 
things that I had come in contact with 
in all France. Here was an old man, 


BY WILLIAM L. STIDGER 


Dr. Stidger is a Y. M. C. A. Secretary 
who shared in the work of the soldiers 
just behind the front line. When he left 
his pastorate in San José, California, 
to go overseas it was the idea of con- 
tinuing in similar work with the sol- 
diers. But as he himself exprest it, he 
“didn’t have the nerve to preach to 
boys who were enduring dangers and 
suffering and death for me and mine.” 
So he came to drive a truck instead, 
carrying supplies down to the front line 
trenches. He shared the same hardships 
and dangers as the fighting men and 
earned thereby an influence over them 
based on respect and comradeship. 

















Mr. Stidger as a truck driver in France 


dead in earnest about preaching to his 
boys because those boys thought they 
ought to have a religious service. 

Yes, they’re just our “Home Town 
Boys” after all, with the same instincts 
and the same faces and the same 
hearts. 

You don’t have to be in France long 
to discover that they are just some- 
times the very individuals you knew 
back home. 

One muddy day down the line when 
we were putting in a new hut for a 
company of Engineers who were ma- 
rooned away off from everybody else 
in a lonely woods, the truck had stuck 
in the mud twice on the way in from 
the main road and we were both cov- 
ered with mud from top to bottom. 

As I stepped down from a truck a 
tall, angular boy came up to me and 
said, “Say, is there a Y. M. C. A. guy 
down at Toul named Stidger?” 

“Yes, I know him myself quite well,” 
I replied. 


“Well, my sister goes to his church. 
She wrote me that he was comin’ over 
and then later she wrote me that he 
was at Toul, she thought. I’d just like 
to see him, seein’ he knows my sister.” 

Then I said to him, controlling my 
feelings as best I could for the loneli- 
ness in his eyes had gripped me and I 
felt a lump in my throat. “Boy, the last 
girl I saw, on the last morning I was 
in my church, was your sister. She 
waited until the rest of the people had 
passed out, for she wanted to speak to 
me alone. She said, ‘If you see my 
brother in France, tell him that his 
sister loves him.’ I told her that I 
would, but among eight hundred thou- 
sand men I never expected to find you 
about the first month I was here on 
this line.” 

A captain whom I knew was dying 
in an evacuation hospital. He had come 
to love his boys as American officers so 
frequently do. It is a wonderful friend- 
ship that grows up between them. He 
had had so much interest in them that, 
at one time, when they were segregated 
in a certain dangerous strip of woods 
for nearly a month he arranged a show 
for them, altho they were under con- 
stant shell fire. 

One day they were marching thru a 
pouring rain. The boys were gloomy 
and not a word had been spoken for 
hours. Suddenly a boy yelled out: 
“Everybody this way! Join the Amer- 


. ican army and see France on foot!” 


Smiles went up and down that line. 
Boys laughed. That simple, spontane- 
ous remark had turned the tide of 
gloom and all day his boys were smiling 
about that ridiculous sentence. 

“These lads need some fun,” argued 
the captain. “They are hungry for it. 
We have no ‘Y’ here and I’m going to 
see to it that they have a concert of 
some kind.” 

So he got the talent of his company 
together and they had a concert. It was 
a howling success. Then he noticed 
something else thru reading the letters 
of the boys home. He noticed that they 
missed religious services. 

That stumped him, but he loved his 
boys enough to tackle even that, as 
Uncle Joe had tackled it. 

He got hold of a Testament, studied 
it all one evening and then announced 
a religious service for the next evening. 
His entire company turned out to hear 
their captain. In a straight-from-the- 
shoulder, manly fashion he preached to 
them and then they all had a moment 
of prayer. It was an impressive hour 
for the boys. 

A week after that they went into 
action together, this captain leading. 
Several of his boys got in a tangle of 
wire and he was wounded in helping 
them out. He didn’t need to expose him- 
self, but he loved every boy in his com- 
pany. 

I happened to be at the hospital the 
afternoon that he died. He said to a 
nurse whom he called to his side, “If 
I die tell my boys that I thought of 
them, and that if we all ‘Go West’ I'll 
see them again.” 
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UR classic New England village 

of Amherst is bounded on the 

south by the Holyoke Range. 

This range may be spoken of 
either as mountains or hills; mountains 
if we want to be ambitious, hills if we 
care to emphasize their friendly and 
protecting character. 

A typical New England forest of 
mixt second growth covers the slopes 
of these hills; and on our side where 
the escarpment breaks down to a steep 
slope of talus the whole aspect is 
rugged and wild enough to make a good 
background for every man, boy or 
woman who cultivates an outdoor im- 
agination. One could almost get lost 
in those forests and mountains if he 
would go alone on a very dark night, 
and providing he was destitute of all 
sense of direction and nearly destitute 
of common sense as well. This, of 
course, is the same equipment common- 
ly employed in getting lost anywhere. 

This steep north slope facing us is 
naturally the shady and more wintry 
face of the mountain. The drifts lie 
late and deep among the hemlocks, 
pines and birches. If one were going 
out in search of the traditional New 
England winter that would be just the 
place to look for it. 

Yet the territory is near by and dis- 
tinctly accessible. A good electric trolley 
runs up to the slope—thru the range at 
Turkey Pass. The old Bay Road, on 
which the Boston-Albany Post stage ran 
before the days of railroads, skirts the 
foot of the mountain, winding in and 
out and among the broad stretches of 
woodland. Some of this land we own 
ourselves. It is our farm, and of course 
it seems like home to us. 

Now the boys and I had been promis- 
ing one another all winter that we 
would have a camping out. Our am- 
bitions were high. We would go to Can- 
ada or “down to Maine.” Other men 
camped there in the snows and hunted 
big game and told big stories, and we 
believed ourselves as good sports as 
they. Only we couldn’t go so far to find 
our wilderness. Time and money were 
lacking and the permission of the Lady 


at home. Thus it was natural and nec- . 


essary that we should grasp the frag- 
mentary week-end and the fragmentary 
wilderness within our reach and trek 
away to the snowy slopes of the Hol- 
yoke Range on our own farm. 

Our big packs, our duffle bags, our 
tent roll and our camp togs made us 


— COLD 
COMFORT 


BY FRANK A. WAUGH 


sufficiently conspicuous on the street 
car. Campers are always modest and 
self conscious, and they always suf- 
fer, I know, from the curiosity of the 
unsympathetic civilized world. But it is 
only four miles from the heart of the 
old college town till we are tumbled off 
in the edge of the woods. Then by the 
time we have packed all the equipment 
for a winter camp a mile into the woods 
and up the mountain we are as hungry 
as Elisha’s bears, and that’s the first 
certain experience of camp life. 

We are good and tired, too, for we 
are not used to the snow shoes nor the 
heavy packs. But being tired is also a 
part of the game. 

Of course the first thing we do is to 
start a camp-fire and fry some beef- 
steak and bacon. Dear, dear! How good 
it smells! The mingled fragrance of the 
camp-fire and the bacon couldn’t be a 
greater rapture in farthest Canada. 

But it is winter and the snow lies 
deep and if we are to stay out in the 
woods a night or two we have work to 
do. A camp site is cleared as well as 
possible and the tent is strung up. We 
are just in the transition zone of the 
forest, between the pine and the birches, 
so accurately placed that the tent rope 
is tied at one end in an old pine and in 
front to a large squaw birch. Behind 
us are the pines, sheltering us from the 
winds; in front are the birches in long, 
picturesque ranks. 

The tent stove heats the little 7x9 
tent so hot that we can hardly stay in 
it, yet it scarcely melts the snow a foot 
from the stove. So we finally have to 
spread our ground cloth on the snow 
and sleep on that for a mattress. Have 


























you ever tried it? If this appeals to 
you as an experiment you have only to 
step out into your own backyard to 
test it. I can guarantee that you will 
have all the typical sensations of a 
hunting trip in Maine. 

Any one will understand that the 
night in the winter woods is the heart 
of this adventure. Everybody who has 
any blood at all goes to the woods in 
the daytime, even in the winter, but to 
spend the night there is the real nov- 
elty. When the sun goes down the ther- 
mometer goes with it, and even in our 
snug and cozy tent we feel the chill. 
The little 11-inch cylinder burns red- 
hot with two pine knots, and we are 
warm enough on one side, tho the other 
side turned down to the snow keeps 
cool enough. 

. Then the weird orchestra of the 
woods begins the first movement in the 
symphony of the winter night. The 
wind sighs deeply in the pine trees, the 
birches crackle gently and the brook 
tinkles along back of the tent. Toward 
midnight another movement ensues. A 
sleety snow begins to rattle on the 
roof. How jolly it sounds! Especially 
when we have answered it with the 
chuckle of another pine knot in the pot- 
stove. Later it settles down to snowing 
in earnest. Heavy cushions of snow fall 
from the pine boughs, plumping on the 
tent. Where the heat rises strongest 
against the roof the snow melts and 
trickles down in icy streams. 

The boys sleep. Boys will sleep any- 
where. Once or twice they awaken long 
enough to realize where they are and 
to get a taste of what is happening. 
Also Pater sleeps from time to time to 
get a taste of that experience in the 
snow. Almost before we know it the 
tent begins to brighten and morning 
breaks. 

And to see the woods then! Of course 
everybody has seen the woods after a 
soft snow—has seen them from a dis- 
tance. But here we are in the heart of 
it and a part of it. Behind us the dark 
pines and laurels; in front of us the 
ever-beautiful birches. Of course we 
have our cameras with us; and were it 
not for wanting a stronger light we 
couldn’t wait for the smoking sausages 
and toast, hungry as we are. However, 
this morning there is time both for 
sausages and for photographs. 

In this warm springtime snow the 
woods seem to burst into life. We hear 
a fox barking. We hear a quail calling, 
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we hear a downy 
woodpecker and 
a chicadee and a 
whole flock of 
crows. The boys 
go out and find 
a rabbit, and 
that in a country 
where rabbits are 
not one-half so 
common as dress 
suits. Somebody 
shot a wildcat on 
this mountain 
last year, but we 
didn’t see one. 
Still we might, 
and the simple 
possibility puts 
zest into’ the 
woods. 

So we gather 
again in the tent 
for a final eat. 
Once more the 
frying pan 
smokes with ba- 
con fat, and ap- 
petites surge up 
again like the 
blood of a race- 
horse at the sound 
of the starting 
gong. How good 
the grub tastes! 

“Huh!” say the 
boys, “I guess 
the girls wish 
they had _ any- 
thing as good as 
this for Sunday 
































dinner!” 





“Let’s eat up 
the rest of the 
sausages sO as 
not to carry it 
home again.” 

Yet eventually 
the fire had to be 
doused with snow, 
the stove has to 
be packed, the 
blankets rolled up 
in the. ground 
cloth, the tent 
taken down, and 
the whole party 
has to trail back 
that little mile 
which separates 
us so_ greatly 
from the conven- 
tional civilization. 

Tired and 
grimy, but full 
and happy, we 
load our packs 
onto the sophis- 
ticated trolley 
car, brave the 
scrutiny of the 
Sunday travel- 
ers, and the chap- 
ter is closed. 

Closed, but 
never to be for- 
gotten, for we 
have had all the 
fun of being 
snowed in under 
the pine trees out 
on the mountain- 


* side. 


BY NEIL M. CLARK 


Ethel has frizzly hair, and a thin, pert face. 

She is my stenographer—I can boss her, because I pay 
her. 

But she has a secret, and I do not know what it is. 

I know there is a secret, for I can surprize a look cn 
her face, sometimes, 

That is not caused by the notes she is transcribing. 

I wonder what it is that she thinks of? 

Perhaps it is a lover: some Harry, or Bill, or Robert, 

Who kissed her last night and told her that they could 
be married in a few months; 

Perhaps she is thinking of a pretty little apartment 
they looked at Sunday, and that is why she 
smiles to herself. 


* I do not know. 


I pay her, and I can boss her; 
But I cannot make her tell me her secret. 


Tommy is my office boy. 

He is red-headed, and he jokes with the girls; 

And he knows something that he is hiding from me. 

He smiled as he sat at his table a little while ago. 

Perhaps I have written a letter that seems funny to him. 

Maybe he knows it will lose me an order. 

But I have been too proud to ask Tommy if he likes my 
letter: 

I am boss, and I think he should like my letter because 
I am boss. 

He goes to night school, and he may know something 
about my business that I do not know. 

But why should I ask Tommy’s advice? 








He is only my office boy, and I am his boss. 
Tommy’s opinion means nothing to me— 
Even tho he may be boss himself some day! 


Jim works in the factory. 

He sits all day at a big machine, where he gets very 
dirty. 

And he looks at me sullenly when I pass his machine, 
because I am boss, and I tell him what to do. 

But Jim has a secret that he will not tell me. 

I cannot find out what it is, because Jim does not like 
me: 

He thinks I am trying to drive him too hard, and he 
is willing only to do so much; 

Or he is afraid that I shall cut his pay if he shows all 
that he can do. 

I should like to know what his secret is: 

Perhaps it is a baby that is coming to his house; for 
Jim was married last year. 

I like babies—I haven’t any of my own. 

But Jim will never let me hold his baby, if he has one: 

For he does not like me; 

He only works for me. 


Each of my workers has a secret. 

They work beside me eight hours every day— 

But I do not know their secrets. 

I pay them; but they will not tell me what is nearest 
to their hearts, 

For I am not near to their hearts: 

I am the boss. 
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In the Heart of a Fool 


ILLIAM ALLEN WHITE first be- 

came known to the outside world 
some thirty years ago us the author of a 
hasty editorial on “What's the Matter with 
Kansas?” Now he comes cut with a novel, 
on which he has labored for seven years 
on “What's the Matter with the World?’ 
For altho he confines himself to a Kansas 
town and keeps his characters for the fifty 
years of the narrative strictly within the 
municipal limits he is really dealing with 
the issues that concern every civilized coun- 
try. We are too apt to think of the indus- 
trial revolution as something that happened 
away off in England a hundred and fifty 
years ago but actually it is an experience 
thru which every American town must pass 
as it develops into an industrial center. Jn 
the Heart of a Fool begins with the bare 
prairie on the arrival of the first camp 
wagons. The actors of the drama are brought 
out one by one and introduced after the 
manner of the movies. Then we grow up with 
them and with the town and get thoroly ac- 
quainted. If you are broad enough to be 
interested in community life—in all the 
people of it bar none—you will be inter- 
ested in this book. If you care for only a 
select few—in life or fiction—then you will 
be bored by it. For it takes all sorts of 
people to make a world, and Mr. White 
has most of them in his municipal micro- 
cosm. The minor characters are drawn 
with the same conscientious care as the 
major, not merely tagged off with a phrase 


or mannerism @ la Dickens. It is not a’ 


static but a kinetic romance. As we read 
we watch the townfolk change, developing 
or degenerating, falling and _ repenting. 
They are common people but the story is 
not commonplace. It has dramatic scenes, 
even melodramatic. It could be staged but 
would probably be spoiled by compressing 
its six hundred pages into four acts. 

It is a novel of the modern type, the 
long leisurely kind, popularized on the 
other side of the water by Arnold Bennett 
and William De Morgan, the reaction from 
the snap-shot short-story that was all the 
rage in the last years of the last century. 
It appears almost simultaneously with 
“The Magnificent Ambersons,” which also 
covers the growth of a Middle Western city 
and depicts the deterioration induced by 
wealth, but Booth Tarkington concentrates 
his attention upon a single personage and 
the rest are background. We are also re- 
minded, and more appropriately, of an- 
other novel by a Kansas editor, “The Story 
of a Country Town,” which now, thirty- 
five years after publication, requires a new 
edition. But this was cynical and pessimis- 
tic while Jn the Heart of a Fool is sym- 
pathetic and optimistic. Ed. Howe wrote 
as a tired man working after hours at 
night and in a close room. Will White 
writes as tho in the sunshine and open 
air, probably, to be accurate, in his sum- 
mer cabin in Estes Park. 

The most direct comparison is, of course, 
with his other parable, “A Certain Rich 
Man,” which was as great a book and per- 
haps even more interesting. If so it was 
because John Barclay in the earlier book 
was a more likeable character, a man who 
struggled against the evil influences of his 
position, while Judge Van Dorn is from 
the start the fool who hath said in his 
heart there is no God, the ruthless amoral- 
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ist of Nietzsche type. But the two should 
be considered together as companion pieces, 
as portraits of two deplorable products of 
American civilization, the materialized 
capitalist and his tool, the corrupt judge. 

This is not a novel of the Great War 
but a novel of the Greater War which, as 
we can plainly see, will follow unless we 
have the wisdom to prevent it as we did 
not prevent the war just closed. We will 
not call this “the Uncle Tom’s Cabin of the 
labor movement,” for that handy appela- 
tion has been used too often for volumes 
much inferior. Unlike the authors of these, 
Mr. White has no novel social machinery 





William Allen 


White, newspaper editor 
and author of “In the Heart of a Fool” 


or changes to propose as a solution to the 
problem. He will doubtless be called a 
Socialist but he is not. It would be more 
correct to say that he is a humanist, if we 
could rid that word of its narrow scholas- 
tic meaning. The class war which is the 
fundamental tenet of the socialistic creed 
is just what he wants to prevent, and he 
sees no way to avoid it except the old- 
fashioned remedy rejected of the socialists, 
the application of the law of love. This 
was suggested nineteen hundreds years ago, 
but has never yet been fairly tried. The 
labor leader, Grant Adams, who was mur- 
dered by a mob when he was trying to 
keep the strikers from violence, gives this 
expression to his feeling on his dying day: 


It has come to me lately that the day of the 
democracy is a spiritual and not a material 
order. It must be a rising level of souls in the 
world, and the mere dawn of the day will last 
thru centuries. But it will be nonetheless beau- 
tiful because it shall come slowly. The great 
thing is to know that we are all—the wops and 
dagoes and the hombres‘and the guinnies—all 
gods! to know that in all of us burns that 
divine spark which environment can fan or 
stifle—that divine spark which makes us one 
with the infinite! And America—our America 
that they think is so sordid, so crass, so de- 
bauched with materialism—what fools they are 
to think of it! From all over the world for 
three hundred years men and women have been 
hurrying to this country who above everything 
else on earth were charged with aspiration. 
They were lowly people who came, but they had 
high visions; this whole land is a crucible of 
aspirations. We are the most sentimental peo- 
ple on earth. No other land is like it, and some 
day—oh, I know God is charging this battery 
full of His divine purpose for some great mar- 
vel. Some time America will rise and show her 
face and the world will know us as we are! 

. I believe that in every human adult con- 
sciousness there is a spark of altruism, a divine 
fire, which marks the fatherhcod of God and 
proves the brotherhood of man. Environment 
fans that spark or stifles it. Its growth is evi- 
denced in human institutions, in scales and 
grades of civilization. Christ was a glowing 








flame of this fire. . . . Humanity is God try- 
ing to express Himself in terms of justice— 
with the sad handicap of time and space ever 
holding the Eternal Spirit in check. 

If we may take this as the author’s con- 
fession of faith we shall find that he has 
worked out a theology of his own strik- 
ingly like that of H. G. Wells in “God 
the Invisible King.” But Wells—so far 
as known—is a mere theorist while White 
has tried out his religion, as much as a 
man may, in his own community, and be- 
fore anyone dare assert it impracticable as 
a cure for social ills let him also put it 
to the experimental test. There -is in 
Emporia a sort of employment agency 
with a woodyard attachment in charge of 
a ministerial sociologist which is doing 
something in the way of dispensing with 
charity and of solving the vagrancy prob- 
lem in a rural community. White, we sur- 
mize, had had a hand in this. Receatly 
Walt Mason, the most read and best paid 
poet in the world, published an autobiog- 
raphy in which he said that White had 
picked him from the gutter and made a 
man of him. White repudiated the credit 
and said that Emporia did it. Now that is 
not mere modesty on White’s part. He 
believes it. And this is where the religion 
of the twentieth century differs from that 
of the nineteenth. The old fashioned Chris- 
tian was intent on saving his own soul 
and then if possible others by his personal 
efforts. The new fashioned Christian be- 
lieves in community effort for the salvation 
of the community as a whole. It is the 
difference between the individualism of 
Bunyan’s “Pilgrim’s Progress” and the co- 
operation of his “Holy War.” 

On reading over this review we fear that 
we have conveyed the impression that the 
book in question is a treatise on economics 
or a tract on religion. It’s not. It’s a rat- 
tling good story. 


In the Heart of a Fool, by William Allen 
White. Macmillan Co. $1.60. 


A Story of Plain People 


ESCRIPTIVE subtitles for Zona 
Gale’s new book, Birth, suggest them- 
.selves frequently as one reads this subtle, 
revealing and intimate study of life as 
shaped for several souls in what we call 
the humbler walks. “The Far-flung Influ- 
ence of the Casual” is perhaps the most fit- 
ting, as the tale carries many dramatic 
events in these lives which are traceable to 
the far back casual thought or act by one 
who never saw or knew the individuals so 
seriously affected by his random decision. 
The story carries thru two generations. It 
is unquestionably Miss Gale’s best work. 
Birth, by Zona Gale. Macmillan Co. $1.50. 


German Secret Service 


ERMANY was always _precociously 

fond of international statistics. She 
wanted—the present tense is equally ap- 
plicable—full information of America and 
her Allies so as to attack their vulnerable 
points. She got a ghastly amount of it, and 
she attacked. 

This book sets forth how secret agents 
of the Teutonic governments, acting under 
orders, have attacked our national life, both 
before and after our declaration of war: 
how men and women in Germany’s employ 
on American soil, planned and executed 
bribery, sedition, arson, the destruction of 
property and even murder, not to mention 
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lesser violations of American law; how 
they sought to subvert to the advantage of 
the Central Powers the aims of the Gov- 
ernment of the United States; how, in 
_short, they made enemies of the United 
States immediately the European war had 
broken out. 

Mr. Jones modestly carries us behind the 
screen and amplifies the reports we may or 
may not have read in newspapers. He does 
more: he presents correspondence of the 
weightiest character from the arch con- 
spirators, Albert, von Papen and Boy-Ed. 
He gives Bernstorff’s and Dumba’s activi- 
ties and proves his statements. 

The German Secret Service in America, by 


John Price Jones and Paul Merrick Hollister. 
Small, Maynard & Co. $2. 


Tommy of the Voices 


HE reader who bravely tackles the 

rather stodgy beginning of this novel 
will find his patience rewarded by a char- 
acter study of uncommon interest and 
truth. Tommy is an interesting youth of 
marked and sensitive individuality and 
power, who earnestly sets out at a very 
early age to realize himself and to develop 
his full potentialities. The note of self-con- 
scious individuality is constantly struck; 
and the dangers and penalties of this in- 
tense individualism are exemplified in the 
striking. character of Mrs. Warren. How 
Tommy himself at last wins thru to a 
right coérdination between himself and cir- 
cumstances and other people is the real 
theme of the book, into which enter dra- 
matic incidents of many kinds of life. 


Tommy of the Voices, by Reynolds Knight. 
A. C. McClurg & Co., Chicago. $1.40. 


The Title 


HE most recent play from the pen of 

Arnold Bennett is a clever comedy that 
pokes good natured fun at the Culver fam- 
ily, collectively and individually. Mr. Cul- 
ver is a prominent English war worker; 
Mrs. Culver is socially ambitious; the 
seventeen year old son takes himself and 
life in general with amusing seriousness; 
and the twenty-two year old daughter 
writes brilliant articles for the newspapers 
attacking the administration. 

Mr. Culver is offered a title in the nobil- 
ity. He refuses it. Mrs. Culver refuses to 
refuse it. Thruout the controversy Mr. Ben- 
nett develops delightfully humorous situa- 
tions, and one suspects that in spite of his 
ridicule he is really fond of his characters, 
for they are exceedingly well drawn. With 
the odds against accepting the title stand- 
ing at three to one, the interest in the out- 
come becomes more and more intense as the 
time of acceptance draws to a close, and 
the desire of Mrs. Culver to be called “my 
lady” constantly gains weight. Up to the 
final curtain one doesn’t know that the 
title is going to be ——; but it wouldn’t 
be fair to tell. 


The Title, by Arnold Bennett. George HI. 
Doran Co. $1. 


The War-Workers 


ITH a few deft strokes Miss Dela- 

field outlines a character so as to 
produce a perfect vignette. The War-Work- 
ers is an amusing satire on a certain well- 
known type of woman war-worker. Miss 
Charmian Vivian, Director of the Midland 
Supply Depot, is distinctly a limelight lady. 
She glories in the war because in war-work 
she finds a long-sought outlet for her su- 
Preme egoism. Miss Delafield is quite 
merciless in exposing the absurd personal 
motives which underlie all Miss Vivian's 
multitudinous: activities. She would lunch 
off a bun rather than leave unimportant 
letters to her subordinates, but she would 
hot permit her self-denial to pass unnoticed. 











Her mother and her secretary alone failed 
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Out of the guns those kernels come like 
bubbles, eight times former size 


Coe 


Into these guns go grains 
like this—whole kernels 
of choice wheat 


We Explode 
Whole Wheat 


To Make These Flavory, Flaky Bubbles 
Which So Easily Digest 
Puffed Grains seem to children like fairy foods—they are so 
light, so airy, so flaky, so thin. 


But these grains in the making are sealed in huge guns. The 
moisture within them is changed to steam. 


They are shot from these guns, and every food cell is suddenly 
exploded. Over 125 million explosions occur in every kernel. 


Prof. Anderson’s Way 


That is Prof. Anderson’s way for fitting whole grains for 
digestion. He blasts every food cell, so digestion can act. So 
Puffed Grains form the ideal sort of grain food. They never tax 
the stomach. One can eat them any hour. And every atom feeds. 


Then these grain bubbles—about as fragile as snowflakes— 
taste like food confections. 


Millions of people now enjoy them, morning, noon and night. 
Let your folks get a-plenty. 


Puffed Puffed Corn 
Wheat Rice Puffs 


All Bubble Grains. Each 15c Except in Far West 


| The Quaker Qats @mpany 


Sole Makers 
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How One Evening’s Reading 
Has Been Worth 
$200 a Minute to Me 


By a Man Who Was Started on the Road to 
Wealth by Applying a Few Simple Principles 
of Mind Training That Anyone Can Learn 


BLANKET of fog had descended 
A on the North River that morn- 

ing and as our ferry boat left 
her slip on the Jersey City side and 
started cautiously toward New York 
Stevens and I, standing on the fore- 
deck could see nothing ahead of us but 
grey mist. From all around came the 
whistles and bells of invisible river 
craft blindly feeling their way as we 
were. 

“This reminds me of nothing so much 
as the confusing haze through which 
the average man’s mind continually 
struggles in the transaction of his busi- 
ness,” said Stevens, indicating the wall 
of heavy vapor through which we were 
creeping. “Most men sail through life 
like a ship through a fog, able to see 
but a short distance in either direction, 
and at the end of their life trip they 
wonder why they never arrived at the 
Port of Success. The great majority 
of them never become aware of the one 
essential element that plays the prin- 
cipal part in every success in the world 
and without which no big personal at- 
tainment is possible.” 

When Ed Stevens spoke, it was well 
to keep quiet and listen. He was one 
of those men who had been late in get- 
ting his start but whose name and posi- 
tion had finally been established almost 
over night. At 40 he had been a com- 
paratively unknown employe. Now, 
still on the sunny side of 45, his hold- 
ings and interests had made him a 
tremendous business and financial 
power. 

“That element necessary to success,” 
he continued, “is nothing more or less 
than foresight, and contrary to what 
most people believe foresight is not a 
gift of the gods but something anyone 
of average intelligence can acquire. 
Any man, no matter what his duties 
are, can become foresighted by wy 4 
utilizing the things he learns from day 
to day. 

“Foresight is nothing but hindsight 
put to work, or in other words, fore- 
sight is simply applying the value of 
experience. But the great trouble with 
most men is that when foresight is 
needed, which is constantly, they are 
unable to call up their hard-won ex- 
perience and bring it to bear on the 
thing in hand. They have not retained 
the lessons, the facts, the figures, the 
conclusions, the precedents, the events, 
the results, the names and the faces 
that all go to make up experience. 

“They look back on a dreamy period 
of time in which certain very impres- 
sive or more often very trifling events 
stand out boldly, but the daily, hourly 
education that unrolls before them as 
they work melts away as quickly as its 
moment passes. Of course they can 
have no foresight because they have 
nothing to base it on.” 

Before I left Stevens that day he had 
shattered some of my old theories about 


the qualities that are necessary to a 
business or professional success, but hé 
had given me a whole new set of ideas 
on the subject. I wondered as I 
thought of it how it had’ been possible 
for me in the past to overlook ‘the over- 
whelming value of a mind that looked 
ahead because it looked backward, that 
foretold because it recorded, that an- 
ticipated because it retained experience 
—in fact the tremendous power of a 
mind that remembered. 

I recalled the experiences of some of 
my workmates of present and former 
days. They were average men, young 
fellows mostly, and every one of them 
keenly ambitious. Yet what a little 
distance they had gone on the road we 
had all hoped to travel. 

There was Miller who had expected to 
be made auditor and had a good chance of 
getting the job it seemed to me then. He 
was a good accountant and a faithful work- 
er but they passed him up for a man from 
outside. I learned later that he had been 
absolutely dependent upon his books for 
every item of information. 

We had all prophesied a big future for 
Stewart when the firm sent him on the road 
as a salesman. But his record never rose 
above average and he was finally recalled 
to a clerical position. He told me himself 
his trouble had been that he couldn’t think 
of the right argument at the right time in 
talking to a customer. 

Just recently there was the case of Reed 
who “guessed wrong,” as he put it, in de- 
ciding a question of delivery and put the 
firm to an expense of several thousand dol- 
lars. He was released shortly afterward. 

The same evidence of a poor memory 
standing between men and their greatest 
possibilities faced me everywhere. New 
facts burst upon me with irresistible force. 
Memory was mentality. Memory was judg- 
ment. Memory was foresight. Memory 
was knowledge. Memory was power. Mem- 
ory was success. 

“You're the fifth man this week, who 
has asked me how to improve his memory,” 
said Ed Stevens after I had made a point 
of seeing him a few days later. “Get in 
touch with the Independent Corporation, 
publishers of the Roth Method of Memory 
Training.” 

The Independent Corporation, at my re- 
quest, sent me the Roth Memory Course in 
seven lessons insisting that I examine it 
for five days before sending them a cent in 
payment. Then followed the most amazing 
thing that has ever happened to me. The 
Course was waiting for me one evening 
when I reached home and I decided to give 
it a few hours of good, hard study at once. 
Imagine my surprise when after less than 
five minutes reading I had the key to an 
efficient memory and within 30 minutes 
after I opened the book I possessed the 
secret I had been in need of all my life. 
The entire course did not require the study 
that I had supposed I would have to give 
to each lesson. And it was all most fas- 
cinating. 

That was not so many months ago, yet 
it seems years in the change it had made 
in myself and my fortunes. I have a new 
business perspective. I am a keener observer 
of tendencies, and am possessed of a swifter, 
surer judgment. I am able to know an 


opportunity when I see one, and decide to 
act while there is still time to take ad- 
vantage of it. It has given me the power 
of visualization—foresight—the secret and 
the basis of all success. 

My own progress since applying Mr. 
Roth’s principles of memory training is not 
at all unusual. Through the Independent 
Corporation I have heard of several cases 
that are much more 
remarkable. Today 
my income is ap- 
proaching the figure 
of $15,000 a year. 
Based on the in- 
crease it has shown 
up to now I estimate 
that the time I gave 
to learning the se- 
cret of a good mem- 
ory that first evening 
has been worth $200 
a minute to me for 
the time I spent on 
it, and its value will 
increase as time goes 
on. From believing 
a good memory to be 
merely a curious 
natural gift I know 
today that it is the 
one necessary ele- 
ment to_ effective } 5, 
progress of any kind. | to 0 

Send No Money coal cies teen Gaead 

So confident is the — ae men 
anes mong Cor- times—most of them only 
poration, the pub- | 7am Be cn 
lishers of the Roth — Roth A 
Memory Course, that | hundreds of times at din- 
you will see at once 
how easy it is to mul- 
tiply the power of 
your memory, and 
how easily you can 
acquire the secret of 
a good memory in 
one evening that they 
are willing to send 
the course on free 
examination. 

Don’t send any 
money. Merely mail 
the coupon or write: 
a letter and the com- 
plete course will be sent, all charges pre- 
paid, at once. If you are not entirely satis- 
fied send it back any time within five days 
after you receive it and you will owe noth- 
in 





David M. Roth 


When Mr. Roth first 
determined to cultivate 
his memory, it was 
cause he found it to be 
probably poorer than that 
of any man he knew. He 
could not remember a 
man’s name twenty sec- 
onds. He forgot so many 
things that he was con- 
vinced he could never 
cceed until he begened 

remember. Toda’ 


ners and lectures asked 
fifty or sixty men he has 
met to tell him their 
names, businesses and 
telephone numbers and 
then after turning his 
back while they changed 
seats, has picked each 
one out by name, told 
him his telephone num- 
ber and_business connec- 
tion. These are only a 
few of @ scores of 
equally “impossible” 
things that Mr. Roth can 
and yet a few years 
ago he couldn’t remember 
name twenty 











g. 

On the other hand, if you are as pleased 
as are the thousands of other men and 
women who have used the course, send only 
$5 in full payment. You take no risk, and 
you have everything to gain so mail the 
coupon now before this remarkable offer 
is withdrawn. 


FREE EXAMINATION COUPON 





Independent Corporation 
Publishers of The Independent Weekly 
Book Division, Dept. L, 119 West 40th Street, New York City 


Please send me the Roth Memory Course of seven 


lessons. I will either mail the course to you within 
five days after its receipt or send you $5. 
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to be properly impressed by her sacrifices. 

By using her characters as mouthpieces 
for her keen observation and salty humor, 
the author sketches Miss Vivian as seen 
thru the dazzled eyes of her staff, who 
chorused, “Isn’t Miss Vivian wonderful?” 
thru the discerning eyes of her secretary 
who gave vent to her suspicions of the 
lunching-on-a-bun affectation by remark- 
ing, “My idea is that perhaps Miss Vivian 
does partly work so very hard because 
there are so many people looking on. If she 
was on a desert isle she might find time 
for luncheon”; and thru the snappy, bright 
eyes of her mother, Lady Vivian, a clever. 
outspeken woman, whose one regret in life 
is “what a fool I was not to smack her well 
when she was a child,” 


The War-Workers, by E. M. Delafield: Alfred 
A. Knopf. $1.50. 


Stories of Labrador 


O% the lonely sweeps and reaches of the 
Labrador coast, where men fight a con- 
stant battle with the gray sea, the late 
Norman Duncan found material for two 
fascinating volumes of short stories. The 
average reader does not associate love with 
Labrador, nor think of the people in this 
out-of-the-way part of the world as being 
very much like themselves. Yet in this land 
of ice floes and leaden skies, the author 
found love idyls. tales of heroism, and 
folksy sketches of every day life. Perhaps 
the most memorable character in the books 
is the doctor of Afternoon Arm, who risks 
his life on an ice floe to reach a patient, 
and then cuts down the charge to $1.75. 

Harbor Tales Down North shows the 
Labrador fisherman in his home setting; 
Battles Royal Down North shows him at 
death grips with the ice and the stormy 
waters. Both books are prefaced with an 
appr@iation by Dr. Wilfred T. Grenfell, 
under whose guidance Norman Duncan 
visited the Northland. 

Harbor Tales Down North and Battles Royal 


Down North, by Norman Duncan. Fleming H. 
Revell Co. $1.35 each. 


Such Nonsense! 


AROLYN WELLS has the best gift of 

the true anthologist—genuine delight 
in the wit she discovers in others, as well 
as having a pretty wit of her own. Such 
Nonsense is a boon—and a boon-companion. 
Here is a sample: 

OPTIMISM 
Be brave, faint heart, 
The jelly means to jell; 
Be strong, weak heart, 
The hops are in the malt, 
The wrong side in will yet turn right side out, 
The long-time lost come down yon cormorant 
spout. 

Life still is worth her salt. 
What ends well’s well, 
Be brave, faint heart! 


Now this ie the real Uplift bunk, 7 we 
you get in silk-tied booklets. Lap it up. 

And there are 235 pages of such non- 
sense, illustrated by Peter Newell, Gellett 
3urgess and others. 


Such Nonsense! by Carolyn Wells. George H. 
Doran Co. $2. 


At the Theater 


| “the critic is the conscience of the 
public,” as Professor “Billy” Phelps, of 
Yale, says in his discursive study of The 
Twentieth Century Theater, then con- 
science must dispense with its traditional 
definition as “the still, small voice.” Chap- 
ter thirteen, of The Popular Theater, by 
George Jean Nathan, is proof enough! Mr. 
Nathan’s criticisms are far too clever and 
erratic to be labelled “conscience,” and 
they are seldom still or small. In his witty, 
sometimes too satirical, diary of the habit- 
ual “first-nighter” during a typical season 





There’s a Film 


on Your Teeth 


Which May Wreck Them if You Leave It 


All Statements Approved by High Dental Authorities 





Brushing Doesn’t End It 


That slimy film which you feel 
on your teeth is the cause of nearly 
all tooth troubles. 


It gets into crevices, hardens and 
stays and resists the tooth brush. 
that is why brushing fails to keep 
teeth safe and clean. 


That film is what discolors. It 
hardens into tartar. It holds food 
which ferments and forms acid. 
It holds the acid in contact with 
the teeth to cause decay. 


Dentists call it bacterial plaque, 
because millions of germs breed 
in it. Those germs, with tartar, 
are the chief cause of pyorrhea. 


Must Combat It 


Scientists have long sought some 
way to combat that film. A den- 
tist removes it when he scours 
your teeth, but it comes right back. 
So millions of teeth brushed daily 
still discolor and decay. 


Now a film remover has been 
found which seems to solve this 
problem. Able authorities have 
proved it by four years of clinical 
tests. A very large number of 
leading dentists have now tried it 
and approved it. It is evident now 
that this invention means much 
to everyone. In every home it 
should displace the inefficient 
tooth pastes. So we offer you a 


One-Week tube to show you what 
it does. 


Based on Pepsin 


This new-day dentifrice is called 
Pepsodent. It is based on pepsin, 
the digestant of albumin, for the 
film is albuminous matter. 


The objectis to dissolve the film, 
then to constantly prevent its 
accumulation. It long seemed im- 
practicable to combat the film in 
this way. Pepsin must be acti- 
vated, and the usual agent is an 
acid harmful to the teeth. 


But science has found a harm. 
less activating method. Five gov- 
ernments have already granted 
patents. That method has made 
possible this ideal pepsin dentifrice. 


A Test Is Free 


We send to anyone who asks a 
One-Week tube of Pepsodent, and 
let it prove itself. 


Send the coupon for it. Use it 
like any tooth paste. Note how 
clean your teeth feel after using. 
Note the absence of the film. 
Note how teeth whiten as the fixed 
film disappears. 


You will know in one week that 
Pepsodent does what nothing else 
has done. You will know what 
clean teeth mean. And you will 
want your teeth kept that way, we 
believe. 


CUT OUT COUPON NOW (118) 








Pepsadéent 


The New-Day Dentifrice 


A Scientific Product—Sold 
by Druggists Everywhere. 








One-Week Tube Free 
THE PEPSODENT CoO. 
Dept. 389, 1104 S. Webash Ave. 
Chicago, Ill. 
Mail One-Week Tube of Pepsodent to 
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ESTABLISHED OVER HALF CENTURY 


C. C. SHAYNE & CO. 


Manufacturers of 


STRICTLY RELIABLE 


FURS 


Annual Reduction Sale 


Weare offering our entire manufactured stock at greatly 
reduced prices 


126 West 42nd Street 
"| NEW YORK [_ 
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Hotel Majestic 


COPELAND TOWNSEND 


Central Park West 


A Hotel of at the 72nd St. Motor Gateway 


Distinction 


For Guests of NEW YORK 
Discrimination 
With 
Tariff in Readers of this publication appre- 
moderation ciate the home atmosphere and refined 
environment of the Majestic. 


Near the center of interest—com- 
fortably distant from the area of 
confusion. 
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THE STONE SCHOOL 


Cornwalli-on-Hudson, Box 5, New York 
FIFTY-SECOND YEAR 
A School in the Heart of the Open Country. For Boys from 9 to 19. 


LOCATION: 50 miles from New York, ona spur of Storm King Mountain, 900 feet above sea level. Healthful, invigorating, 
unusually adapted to a sane and simple out-of-door life. 


WORE: Preparation for College or Business Life: recent graduates in 12 leading colleges. Each boy studied physically and 
mentally to increase individual ethciency. Small classes: A teacher for every seven boys. 


ATHLETICS: Two fields with excellent facilities for all sports, under supervision; hiking, woods life, swimming pool. 
You are invited to come and see for yourself. Catalog sent on application. 
ALVAN E. DUERR. Heacimaster 














of Broadway plays the editor of The Smart 
Set Magazine holds up to discriminating 
ridicule four-fifths of the plays he saw. 
Take these entries, for example: 

August 31, 1916. To the Hippodrome. Exccl- 
lent amusement for persons who estimate every- 
thing by size, and so regards Fatty Arbuckle’s 
posterior as of vastly greater importance than 
Gerhart Hauptmann’s brain. 

October 23, 1916. To the George M. Cohan 
Theater to see “She Stoops to Conquer” in 
sub-Mason and Dixon dialect. Title “(Come Out 
of the Kitchen.” 

November 6, 1916. To the Booth to see a 
performance of Shaw’s “Getting Married,” a 
play to be acted in the theater in the same sense 
that Mrs. Rorer’s Cook Book is a book to be 
read in the library. 

December 4, 1916. To the Empire to see Sarah 
Bernhardt. Rosemary in mothballs. Love letters 
in the hands of a prosecuting attorney. 

But most of Mr. Nathan’s book is more 
constructive in its criticism than the diary. 
His discussion of What the Public Wants 
is an illuminating challenge to the theater 
audience to play its own part. 

In The Twentieth Century Theater 
Professor Phelps provides a pleasant text- 
book to coach the public in its part. He 
discusses present-day theatrical tendencies 
from vaudeville to Shakespeare, reviews re- 
cent achievements on the stage and points 
out problems to come and some of their 
solutions. 

The Twentieth Century Theater, by William 

Lyon Phelps. Macmillan Co. $1.25. The Popu- 

— by George Jean Nathan. Knopf, 


WITH THE BUFFALOES 
IN FRANCE 


(Continued from ‘page 50) 


sang together, played together, ate together, 
slept together and fought together. The 
world was safe for democracy. These men 
will not hold these friendships lightly. 
These white “bunkies” of the Buffgloes 
will not subject them to the old humiliat- 
ing prejudices. The Buffaloes have gained 
a new respect and knowledge of their fairer 
brothers. Neither will forget easily. These 
war attachments and alliances have been 
welded together by a common ideal, a com- 
mon country, a common danger and a reci- 
procal respect and admiration; peace will 
weld them closer. 

The white soldier has learned that it was 
a psychical and intellectual impossibility 
for the colored soldier to have lived in 
glorious America for more than three hun- 
dred years, attend its schools, study its 
history, its literature, absorb its ideals, its 
principles, its culture, and, yes, serve its 
best families, without becoming thoroly 
Americanized, without becoming an inte- 
gral and inseparable part of the Republic. 

The colored soldier has learned that there 
are millions-of his white brothers who are 
really democratic in spirit and practise; 
that they have considered him a man apart, 
a foreigner, because they did not know him, 
because they had not investigated him im- 
partially, because they did not understand 
him nor properly appreciate his marvelous 
progress under their tutelage. 

Contrary to general belief among some 
of the whites, the colored soldier, broadly 
speaking, is more anxious to get back home 
than the whites. In spite of the fact that 
he has experienced what it means to be 
really free; in spite of the fine, cordial 
relations existing between him and the 
French; in spite of the fact that he has 
penetrated the hitherto mystic veil of white 
society by his associations with the French 
of all classes and found warmth and wel- 
come everywhere; in spite of the injustices, 
discriminations, indignities and perhaps 
lynchings, he knows he will have to face 
and fight, he yearns to return home—for he 
is an American. 

Metz Sector, France 
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DENISE AND THE OLD 
CONTEMPTIBLES 


(Continued from page 56) 
Germans broke. Some ran for their lives, 
some died fighting, some threw down their 
arms and begged for mercy. Slowly the sun 
sank to rest, shedding a watery light over 
the stricken field. And the British army 
or such brave men as survived rested in the 
same lines as they had held at dawn. 

Late at night a weary gunner officer 
picked his way thru the ruins of what once 
had been the homes of the village of Riche- 
bourg and by the ruined church. On the 
outskirts of the town he was arrested by 
a woman’s cries for help. As soon as the 
string of ammunition wagons had brought 
up the precious rounds to feed the guns he 
took six of his men with him, armed with 
picks, shovels and crowbars and set out for 
the ruins from whence had come the call for 
help. The cries had now given place to feeble 
moans. After an hour’s hard work two 
women were gotten out; but the elder of 
the two was dying. Mere Duprez’s life blood 
was ebbing fast thru a gaping wound in her 
side, where a shell fragment had found its 
billet. There amid the wreckage and car- 
nage of a great battle field, with now and 
then the sullen muttering of a distant gun, 
the only light that from the flickering rays 
of a siege lantern, surrounded by soldiers 
of an alien land, standing reverently, wet 
eyed and bareheaded in the sleet, this 
French mother bid farewell to her little 
daughter. Her last words were: “Monsieur 

le bon Dieu . . . Denise.” 

Leaving the men to bury Mere Duprez, 
where she died, the officer returned to the 
guns, taking Denise with him. Poor child, 
half frozen, wet to the skin, dazed with the 
events of that dreadful day, her home, her 
all swept away, knowing not where or to 
whom to turn for shelter, hers was indeed 
a fate to awaken pity in the hardest heart. 
And yet the slender figure of Denise repre- 
sented only one of that great ‘army of the 
homeless, the broken-hearted, the impover- 
ished, the stricken refugees, made that Ger- 
many might have “a place in the sun” and 
the insatiable ambition of a Kaiser be 
gratified. 

Upon arriving at the battery Denise was 
taken by her rescuer into his dugout, given 
hot tea and rum and a great coat, the prop- 
erty of a man killed during the day’s fight- 
ing. A brazier was brought in to dry her 
clothes and warm her back to life, and re- 
stored somewhat she fell asleep in the blan- 
kets of her new found guardian and pro- 
tector. 

Early the next morning the battery 
marched for another part of the line, where 
the pressure was great and reinforcements 
urgently required. Denise was taken on one 
of the firing battery wagons as far as a 
large neighboring town, a town far enough 
behind the firing line to have escaped the 
German lust for destruction. Here Denise 
was taken to the parish priest, who readily 
undertook to find a home for her, to get 
her employment not too hard for her years 
and to buy her clothes and other necessities 
with money furnished by her guardian. 


Time went by and the battery weathered | ¢ 


many a storm of bitter fighting, for it was 
in action in a part of the line under con- 
stant and heavy shelling. Between where 
the guns were in action and the town where 
Denise dwelt there stretched six and a half 
miles of shell swept road. To go up or down 
that road required great courage on the 
part of any soldier, seasoned veterans as 
they were, and yet, with the coming ‘of Sun- 
day, her one day of relaxation from toil, 
that child always braved death and wounds 
to visit her guardian. 
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Mc Cutcheon’s 
January Linen and — 
White Goods Sale > 


JANUARY 2 to 31 
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We must all do our best to make the change 
from war work to peace work as easy as 
possible. Cooperation is the Big thing 
needed NOW. 
U. S. DEPT. OF LABOR 
WM. B. WILSON, Secretary 
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War is the mother of lawlessness. 
Silent enim leges inter arma. So, as 
we should expect, mob violence ranging 
from petty persecution to downright 
murder has greatly increased during 
the past year. President Wilson’s warn- 
ing seems to have had no influence over 
his own party. The principal of Tus- 
kegee Institute, Alabama, sends us the 
following figures: 


According to the records compiled by 
Monroe N. Work, in charge of records and 
research of the Tuskegee Institute, there 
were 62 lynchings in 1918. This is 24 more 
than the number 38 for the year 1917. Of 
those lynched, 58 were negroes and 4 were 
whites. Five of those put to death were 
women. Sixteen, or a little more than one- 
fourth of those put to death, were charged 
with rape or attempted rape. 

The offenses charged against the whites 
lynched were: Murder, 2; being disloyal, 2. 
The offenses charged against the negroes 
were: Alleged complicity in murder, 14; 
murder, 7, charged with threats to kill, 
6; charged with rape, 10; charged with at- 
tempted rape, 6; alleged participation in 
fight about alleged hog stealing, 3; killing 
officer of the law, 2; being intimate with 
woman, 1; assisting man charged with 
murder to escape, 1; robbing house and 
frightening women, 1; killing man in dis- 
pute about automobile repairs, 1; making 
unwise remarks, 1; making unruly re- 
marks, 1; killing landlord in a dispute 
over a farm contract, 1: assault with in- 
tent to murder, 1; wounding another, 1; 
robbery and resisting arrest, 1. 

The states in which lynchings occurred, 
and the number in each state, are as fol- 
lows: Alabama, 3; Arkansas, 2; California, 
1; Florida, 2; Georgia, 18; Illinois, 1; 
Kentucky, 1; Louisiana, 9; Mississippi, 6; 
North Carolina, 2; Oklahoma, 1; South 
Carolina, 1; Tennessee, 4; Texas, 9; Vir- 
ginia, 1; Wyoming, 1. 

Rosert R. Moron 


In the column “Remarkable Remarks” in 
your issue of November 16 appears a state- 
ment to the effect that “The Star Spangled 
Banner” cannot become the national an- 
them because “the God of prophets, seers, 
Christ Jesus, Mary Baker Eddy and their 
followers” will prevent it. The quite nat- 
ural conclusion that one draws from this 
truly remarkable remark is that Christian 
Scientists are making a concerted effort to 
supplant “The Star Spangled Banner” with 
some composition more to their liking in 
sentiment and music. Please permit me to 
state that such is not the case so far as 
the Christian Science organization is con- 
cerned. — ALBERT F. GILMORE 

Christian Science Committee on Publica- 

tion, New York 


Frequently we have to remind our 
readers that we do not always agree 
with or approve of the sentiments 
quoted in our column of “Remarkable 
Remarks.” We pick them out because 
they seem to us, for one reason or an- 
other, remarkable, tho we do not even 
guarantee that. Why they are remark- 
able we !eave our readers to determine. 


In quoting from Miss Kitty Cheatham’s 
tirade against the “Star Spangled Ban- 
ner” we had no intention of ascribing 
her opinion to the Christian Science 
Church. 


We are glad to see from such letters 
as the following that many of our 
readers agree with us that to refuse to 
learn a language because we don’t like 
the people who speak it is both foolish 
and dangerous. It is not an advantage 
to a country to become deaf and dumb 
with regard to any foreign nation. If 
we could introduce into the peace treaty 
a provision prohibiting any German 
from learning English then we might 
safely abandon the study of German. 
Otherwise not. 


“Intellectual Preparedness,” issue Sep- 
tember 21, hits a big nail square on the 
head. We must continue this war mentally 
long after we have finished our physical 
task. 

Twelve years’ service in our navy (1901 
to 1913 ine.) put me in physical touch 
with the Japanese, Chinese, Russians, Ger- 
mans, Spanish, Portuguese, French, Ital- 
ians, Chileans, Brazilians, Argentinos, the 
natives of the Pacific Islands, and ourselves 
and the English in our, and their, colonies. 
During this period I learned a bit of many 
languages—just a small working vocabu- 
lary which would procure me food, drink 
and lodging, of most—and of them all I 
know more of German and Spanish than 
of the others. My slight knowledge of these 
foreign tongues I regard as a very valuable 
possession and would willingly devote my 
life to acquisition of greater knowledge 
along those lines. Each word of a foreign 
language learned has a positive value to 
its possessor. 

Rather than stop the study of German 
I would encourage every patriot of any 
age to master that language as far as indi- 
vidual opportunity will allow—and thus be 
in a position to understand anything which 
might be said in his hearing in that lan- 
guage. 

Do those who oppose the study of Ger- 
man on so-called patriotic lines realize 
that every German in this country can 
speak two languages—English and Ger- 
man—whether here for innocent, or other, 
purposes, and each can generally. “do busi- 
ness” in from three to eight or ten other 
languages or dialects ranging from French 
to the patois spoken by the outlanders of 
the hidden spots of the earth? Japanese 
officers whom I have met could converse 
fluently in several other languages than 
their own. On most German, French, Jap- 
anese, Italian, and Russian warships are 
officers or enlisted men who can talk in- 
telligently with almost any form of human 
being on earth in his own tongue, while 
the Americans and the English depend to a 
greater extent on interpreters. 

Truly you have given publicity to the 
greatest problem facing us—now that we 
have helped the Allies win the war and are 
fast approaching the point where we shall 
have a determining voice in the settlement 
of every polyglot question arising. May that 
voice be understood. W. E. RicHMOND 

Verde, Arizona 
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KEEPING WOMEN ON THE PAYROLL 


(Continued from pqge 49) 


were invited to recruit workers as fast as 
they were released. Each worker was given 
a “blue card” showing that she was no 
longer at work, but allowing her to return 
to the employment offices of the plant as 
long as she was not satisfactorily employed 
elsewhere. Employees who did not on the 
first day of release sign up with a specific 
employer were urged to register with the 
United States Employment Service, which 
established a branch in the same room. 
Here the employees filled out cards stating 
their experience and the kind of work de- 
sired, and were entered on the books of the 
Employment Service. 

In this way the workers 
by the gas defense plant are prac- 
tically assured of another position. In 
case the Long Island City office was unable 
to place them immediately, their cards were 
sent to the central clearing house of the 
United States Employment Service at the 
New York City headquarters, where they 
were checked with the demands for labor 
in other parts of the city and the applicant 
was referred to some concern which needed 
a worker of that type. 

The employment bureau established by 
the plant, in coéperation with the Federal 
Service, had placed 40 per cent of those laid 
off during the first three days of the de- 
mobilization process. About half of the 
others returned to the places they held 
before coming to the plant or were volun- 
tary war workers who intended to retire 
from industry and hence did not require 
the assistance offered by the employment 
bureau. The other half, or approximately 
30 per cent of the total laid off, refused 
the positions offered thru the bureau with 
the intention of looking further before tak- 
ing permanent jobs. 

It was estimated that there were 6000 
positions open to the 2200 employees laid 
off during the first three days, ranging all 
the way from office girls at $7 a week to 
highly skilled mechanics at the prevailing 
rate of wages. 

That the civilian woman worker has been 
ranked second only to the returning soldier 
in plans made by federal, state and com- 
munity organizations is significant of the 
respect she has earned, The Council of Na- 
tional Defense, thru its state and local 
woman’s committees, the National Council 
of Women, thru its coéjperating organiza- 
tions with a combined membership of 10,- 
000,000 women, and the National League 
for Women’s Service, with its widespread 
machinery teaching particularly women 
who have worked or have prepared them- 
selves for work during the war period, im- 
mediately agreed to codperate in each state 
and community where they are organized, 
with the United States Employment Serv- 
ice in replacing women war workers in oc- 
cupations in or near their homes. A few 
days later when plans were completed for 
thoro codperation between the War De- 
partment, the Red Cross, and the various 
organizations composing the War Camp 
Community Service, and the United States 
Employment Service, the Young Women’s 
Christian Association was given represen- 
tation on the coéperating central committee 
formed. A part of the report on the forma- 
_ and plan of this committee is as fol- 
OWS: 


laid off 


The conferees at today’s meeting organized a 
coéperating Central Committee which will direct 
the amalgamated efforts to help the nation’s 
fighters and war workers. Nathan A. Smyth, 
Assistant Director General of the Federal Em- 
ployment Service, is chairman. The secretary is 
Harold Stone, superintendent of the soldiers’ 
bureaus section of the Employment Service. 


The other members of the Central Committee 
will be representatives of the American Red 
Cross, Y. M. C. A., National Catholic War 
Council, including the Knights of Columbus; 
Jewish Welfare Board, Wartime Commission of 
the American Federation of Labor, Federal 
Board for Vocational Training, Council of Na- 
tional Defense, the Y. W. C. A., the National 
Council of Women, the National League for 
Women’s Service, War Labor Policies Board of 
the Department of Labor, Navy Department, 
and the Morale, Personnel and Demobilization 
Departments and the Committee on Educational 
and Special Training Services of the War De- 
partment. Other bodies will be represented as 
they enlist in this concerted movement. 

The joint action of all these organizations 
brings to the aid of the Federal Employment 
Service more than 500,000 local agencies, such 
as the local units of the Council of National 
Defense, the 10,000 home service committees of 
the Cross, and tens of thousands of churches, 
social, civic and other bodies. It insures the es- 
tablishment of a codperative bureau for return- 
ings soldiers, sailors and war workers in every 
city and town in the country. 

Special emphasis has been put upon the 
securing of employment in the home com- 
munities for every one, women as well as 
soldiers. When first approached only about 
half of the war workers in Washington, of 
whom there were in November about 75,- 
000, wanted to go home. Because of the 
shortage of clerical help in many bureaus, 
a good many of these women were trans- 
ferred to other work in Washington in the 
first few days and weeks after the armis- 
tice was signed. Others were offered special 
inducements to accept positions at home. 
One department with a2 large force of 
women agreed to give two weeks’ extra pay 
and the equivalent of two weeks’ leave to 
those who could arrange to go home within 
a specified time. Another made arrange- 
ments to encourage placcment in the girls’ 
home community at New Year's, so that 
the pleasure of spending Christmas at home 
might be an added inducement. Many girls, 
realizing that opportunity for advancement 
is now curtailed, have changed their minds 
about wanting to stay permanently in 
Washington. 

In every case that has come to 
the attention of the Employment Serv- 
ice, appointment directors are giving ade- 
quate notice of separation from service. In 
most cases they either register the women 
to be released on Employment Service cards 
in their own offices or refer them to the 
Service files. 

‘A bill to provide transportation for these 
war workers seems likely to pass Congress 
at an early date. 

There are a number of reasons for this 
policy of returning war workers to their 
homes. Small communities, farms and west- 
ern and mid-western sections have been 
stripped of their best blood for the army 
and the huge war industries which trans- 
portation conditions required should be lo- 
cated near the Atlantic seaboard. Therefore 
it is only justice that so far as possible 
their quotas be returned to them. 

The educational value of 
perience which these young 
have had can be of a large factor 
making for good in the next few 
years, if the results of this experience can 
be used to enrich the life and thought of the 
small places which have of necessity been 
remote from many elements of disturbance 
of settled thought and habit the war has 
brought to centers of war activity. 

And the moral good to be 
and the dangers’ avoided, in 
these hundreds of thousands of girls 
and young women under’ home in- 
fluences during the period of  read- 
justments is obvious. 

Washington, D. C. 
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ENGLISH: LITERATURE 
COMPOSITION 
BY FREDERICK HOUK LAW, PH.D. 


HEAD OF THE ENGLISH DEPARTMENT, STUYVESANT 
HIGH SCHOOL, NEW YORK CITY 

1. Cold Comfort. By Frank A. Waugh. 
Did the writer of the essay have in mind 
telling a story, giving an explanation, or 
producing an effect? Explain your answer. 
Point out various instances of sense appeal. 
How do these instances help the writer to 
accomplish his purpose? 
What spirit pervades the entire article? By 
what methods does the writer emphasize this 
spirit? 
Point out unusual words that appear in the 
article. What effects are produced by the 
use of these words? 
Point out figures of speech that occur in 
the article. What do the figures of speech 
add to the article? What would have been 
the effect if the writer had used no figures 
of speech? 
Point out sentences that give especially 
good descriptions. 
Point out well-chosen words that add to the 
suggestive nature of the descriptions. 
Explain what is meant by the “friendly” 
character of hills. 


The Secrets of the Workers. By Neil 
M. Clark. 
Give a talk, suggested by the poem, ex- 
plaining the ideal relationship that should 
exist between employers and employees. 

. Show in what ways this poem is related to 
Dickens’s “A Tale of Two Cities.” 


. “*¥’? Work Silhouettes. By William L. 
Stidger. 

. Give a talk summarizing the character of 
the American soldier as presented in the 
article. 

Give an oral summary of what the article 
says concerning the need of religion. Show 
in what ways the thought of the “Sir Roger 
de Coverley” essay called “The Coverley 
Sunday” is like the thought of this article. 


. Denise and the Old Contemptibles. By 
a British Artillery Officer. 
Give a talk explaining the origin of the 
term “contemptibles” and the present sig- 
nificance of the term. 
Give a talk, based on the article, summariz- 
ing the spirit of the British soldiers. 
Read aloud the paragraph beginning: ‘The 
batteries were almost reached,’ reading the 
paragraph in such a way that you bring out 
its full spirit. 
What effect is produced by the account of 
Mere [Tuprez and Denise? 


The Mystery of Diesel. By Edwin E. 
Slosson. 

Give the derivation, and the meaning, of 
every one of the following words: imminent, 
inevitable, consolidated, clarifying, hypo- 
chondria, competence, reciprocating, su- 
premacy, cosmopolitan. 

Write an original adventure, or detective, 
or spy story, in which you explain what be- 
came of Dr. Rudolf Diesel. Center your 
story around one character. Make the events 
of the story lead to a strong climax. 

. Give an oral explanation of the advantages 
gained by the Diesel engine. 

Keeping Women on the Payroll. By 
Margaretta Neale. 

Present a definite, convincing argument for 
or against the principal proposition pre- 
sented in the article. 

Consider the article paragraph by para- 
graph, and tell by what method every para- 
graph has been developed. 

. Does the article have an introduction? If 
it has, does the introduction fulfil the re- 
quirements for a good introduction? 

. Name the principal points that are dis- 
cussed in the body of the article. In what 
order have these points been arranged? 
Why? 

Vil. Editorial Articles. 

1. Why should the people of the United States 
feel grateful to the British navy? 

2. Read aloud the examples of American hero- 
ism presented in “The Way They Fought.” 

Vill. The Story of the Week. 

1. Give a clear oral account of President Wil- 
son’s experiences in Europe. 

2. Read aloud the extracts from President 
Wilson’s European speeches. Explain the 
meaning of every selection. 

Explain the present situation in Germany. 
Give a clear, oral explanation of the present 
situation in Ireland. 


AND 


HISTORY, CIVICS 
ECONOMICS 


BY ARTHUR M. WOLFSON, PH.D. 


PKINCIPAL OF THE HIGH SCHOOL OF COMMERCi. 
NEW YORK CITY 

|. The British Elections—‘The 
of the Liberals,’’ 
tions.”’ 
“The great Liberal party . has been 
swept away as by a cyclone.’ fe, Study the 
table given in the editorial and see whether 
you can explain the election results. 
“In the four years before the war the Li)- 
erals . . . carried thru Parliament a re- 
markable series of reforms.”” What connec- 
tion had Lloyd George with these reforms’ 
Will he be able to carry forward the re- 
form program now? 
What is the significance of the Sinn Fein 
victory in Ireland? How will it affect Brit- 
ish politics? 
“It was emphatically a khaki 
What does this mean? 
Study the political situation (a) in Eng- 
land at the end of the Napoleonic Wars, 
(b) in France in 1870-1871. Do you see 
any similarities to the present situation in 
England, in Germany, in Russia? 

. The Terms of Peace—‘‘The Case of the 
Kaiser,” “The President’s English 
Speeches, ” “Attitude Toward the Pres- 

ent 

. What, in your judgment, would be the best 
way to dispose of the former German Em- 
peror and his heirs? 

Comment on the following statements of the 
President: (a) “ . there must now be 
not a balance of power, . . . but a single, 
overwhelming, powerful group of nations,” 
etc.; (b) “If the future had nothing for 
us but a new attempt to keep the world 
at the right poise by a balance of power, 
the United States would take no interest 
in it.” 

Are the leaders of English thought in 
agreement with the President? What is 
Premier Clemenceau’s attitude? Is there any 
way of reconciling the differences between 
Wilson and Clemenceau? 


. The Negro as Fighter and as Citizen— 
“With the Buffaloes in France,” ‘“In- 
dependent Opinions.’’ 

“France was a terrestrial heaven where 
they [the negro troops] could forget that 
they were sinners simply because they were 
black.”” What does this statement mean? 

“For the duration of the war he has put 
aside his grievances,”’ ete. What are these 
grievances? How did they come about? 

. Has the negro earned a place of honor be- 
side his white brother in the fighting dur- 
ing this war? 

Is the hope for future equality between 
negroes and white men in this country jus- 
tified by the facts? 

. Are the facts about lynchings significant 
of the present and future status of the 
negro in this country? 


The Steam Engine and Its Successors 
—“‘The Mystery of Diesel.’ 

" if Diesel’s inventive genius had been 
Sinieieeeal to the other side it would have 
been worth more than an army corps to 
the Allies.” In what sense is this true? — 
Summarize the mechanical and economic 
advantages of the Diesel engine over the 
steam engine. Over the gasoline engine. 
“The commercial supremacy of England 

has been based upon the exploitation 
of her coal fields,” etc. Make this statement 
the basis for a brief review of British com- 
mercial enterprizes. Why is British commer- 
cial gupremacy in danger at the present 
time? 

. Why, up to the present, has Germany led 
the world in the development of Diesel type 
engines? 

- Women in Industry—*Keeping Women 
on the Payroll.” 

Answer the three or four questions 
pounded in the first paragraph. 

“There is to be no wholesale withdrawal 
of women from the industries.’”” Why not’ 
What will be the economic effect of the con- 
tinuous employment of women in industry’ 

o at provisions are being made at the 
present time for the continuous employ- 
ment of women in industry? What safe- 
guards will be necessary for the protection 
of women workers? 
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THE INDEPENDENT 

















Among our cus- 


tomers are: 

United States Steel Corpo- 
ration 

Montgomery Ward & Co. 


Baldwin Locomotive 
Works 


Pennsylvania Railroad 

Lord & Thomas 

Columbia Graphophone 
Company 

Bethlehem Steel Co. 

National Cloak & Suit Co. 

New York Edison Co. 

Cluett, Peabody & Co. 

National City Bank of 
New York 

Hart, Schaffner & Marx 

Encyclopedia Britannica 

American Bridge Co. 

Otis Elevator Co. 

Diamond Match Co. 

Fore River Ship Building 
Corporation 

Boy Scouts of America 

Corn Products Refining 
Company 

Boston Elevated Railway 
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An Expert Buyer’s Statement 


**Formerly the typewriters used in our office were priced at $100 on 
Now we buy Olivers at $57. This saving of nearly half means a great deaf. 
to us because we use so many machines. 
$100, it is this Oliver Nine, which we buy direct from the maker. After 
using Olivers we will never go back to $100 machines. It is pure waste.’’ 


“How I Saved 43% on Typewriters 
| 


ky 


f 
tt. 
' 
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If any typewriter is wor 


Was Oliver Typewriters 


Over 700,000 Sold 


The Oliver Typewriter Company now sells direct. It has discarded old 


and wasteful ways. 


During the war we learned that it was unnecessary to have great num- 
bers of traveling salesmen and numerous, expensive branch houses through- 
out the country. We were also able to discontinue. many other superfluous, 
costly sales methods. You benefit by these savings. 


Our new way saves $43 and so we sell 
brand new Oliver Nines for $57. 

This is the exact $100 machine—not a 
change has been made. Such is our 
$2,000,000 guarantee. 


Free Trial 


Merely mail us the coupon and we will 
send you an Oliver for five days’ free 
trial. Try it at your office or at home. 
If you decide to keep it, pay us at the rate 
of $3 per month. If you return it, we 
will gladly refund the outgoing transpor- 
tation charges. Old machines are ac- 
cepted in exchange at fair valuation. 


The Oliver Nine’ has the universal 
standard keyboard. So any operator may 
turn to it without the slightest hesitation. 
And it has a dozen other features which 
attract. It is greatly simplified in con- 
struction, having far less parts. It is noted 
for its freedom from trouble, great dura- 
bility and easy operation. 


Why Be Wasteful? 


Whether you use one typewriter or one 
hundred, this new Oliver plan saves you 
half. 


No machine does better work. No type- 
writer is speedier. None are more satis- 
factory in the long run than the Oliver 
Nine. 


All this you can know for yourself very 
easily. You are your own salesman and 
decide for yourself. 


Read the coupon. Note how simple our 
plan is. Then mail it today for either a 
free-trial Oliver, or our amazing book en- 
titled “The High Cost of Typewriters— 
The Reason and the Remedy.” With the 
latter we send an illustrated catalog de- 
scribing the Oliver in detail. 


Which for you? Check one or the other 
item on the coupon now. 


Canadian Price, $72 


The Oliver Typewriter Company 
1561 Oliver Typewriter Bldg. Chicago, Ill. 





Save 
$43 


(23.02) 








THE OLIVER TYPEWRITER CO. 
1561 Oliver Typewriter Bldg., Chicago, Ill 


CJ Ship me a new Oliver Nine for five days free 
inspection. If I keep it, I will pay $57 at the 
rate of $3 per month, The title to remain in you 
until fully paid for, 
My shipping point is 
This does not place me under any obligation to buy. 
If I choose to return the Oliver, I will ship it back 
at your expense at the end of five days. 
Do not send a machine until I order it. Mail 
me your book—‘‘The High Cost of Typewriters 
—The Reason and the Remedy,’’ your de luxe 
catalog and further information. 

















